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A telephone call is all it takes to get prompt, expert 
help with all your Life insurance problems . . . when 
that call is to your Travelers Life brokerage man. 
He’s ready to assist you in building Life business 
among your general insurance clients, with versatile, 
guaranteed cost Travelers Life contracts. 


Whether it’s Business Life or personal protection, 
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Tue Traveters, Life Agency Department, Hartford 15, Connecticut 
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I am interested in writing Life Insurance with The Travelers. Please have 
your nearest brokerage manager get in touch with me. 
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your Travelers Life brokerage man will help you fill 
your clients’ needs. And his assistance costs you 
nothing. You get full commissions. 


Why not make that call to your Travelers Life broker- 
age man today? 


Or fill out the coupon and send it to us. 
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GROUP? Write it through NATIONWIDE! 





Writi 


NATIONWIDE 
ANNOUNCES 
A DRAMATIC 
-EXPANSION OF ITS 


GROUP OPERATION. : 





If you’re a group writer, you'll like Nationwide’s ex- coverage, beyond the limits of your client’s present 


panded, modernized group operation. Here’s the “fresh Group Life)...plus MAJOR MEDICAL coverage. 
approach” to your group business you’ve been waiting MODERN COMMISSION SCHEDULES—with commissions 
for...a completely “new look” in the group field: paid on regular renewals for 10 years PLUs service re- 
EXPERT, LOCAL SERVICE—with fully trained group spe- newals...with a choice of graded or level commissions 
cialists in field offices throughout eastern America. On- available to brokers. 


the-spot quotations for standard coverages... fast claim 
settlements (including a completely modern “draft” sys- 
tem. Ask your Nationwide man for full details). 


GOT A PROSPECT? Nationwide Group representatives are 
ready to give you fast, full, effective support...in pre- 
senting your story...in closing your sale. Mail the coupon 
UP-TO-DATE COVERAGES—all the standard coverages below—see how you can profit from Nationwide’s ex- 
plus SUPER-IMPOSED GROUP LIFE (provides additional panding Group operation. 
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ATION WIDE 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


home office: Columbus, Ohio 
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Did you know...last year Nationwide passed NATIONWIDE Group Department, 246 North High St., Columbus 16, Ohio 
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the Billion Dollar Life Insurance In-Force | Tell me more about your new expanding GROUP operation. 
mark...that Nationwide has 28 regional offices Name 
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and over 165 district offices ready to serve you! peatoe *é 





Get the full Nationwide Group story. Send 
coupon for full details. See how you can profit 
from Nationwide’s streamlined program. 


city STATE 
I’m especially interested in ((] Super-Imposed Group Life 
(J Major Medical C] “Draft” Claim Settlement Program 
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"Since its organization in 1900, 
the guiding principle of Liberty 
National Life Insurance Company 
has been to achieve success by 
deserving it; to protect its policy. « 
holders and their beneficiaries with 
: ey fair, unselfish contract and to 
' V4 construe it liberally in their favor; 
i to serve them faithfully, adequately, 
honestly and economically,” 











TEXAS PRUDENTIAL 


It's ANOTHER Texas Prudential 


Exclusive ! 


Special 


Ten and Twenty Whole Life 





Aimed at the better than average risk 
who's interested in a fairly substantial 
amount of insurance, these streamlined pol- 
icies offer him maximum protection at 
minimum expense! They feature unbeat- 
able rates, liberal benefits, and low, 

low net cost . . . we invite com- 
parison!! Two policies are avail- 

able, Plan X, issued in 
amounts from $10,000 to 
$19,999, and Plan XX, 
issued from $20,000 AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES 
to $250,000. Ask m Texas —Oklahoma— Missouri 
us for details! ya 



































INSURANCE COMPANY 
Galveston, Texas 
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In millions (000,000 omitted) 




















Te hone 
TOTAL INSURANCE 
1955 1956 1957 ieee n9s? 
eae ic $3,076 $3,726** $4,269 +154 
es 3,330 3,686 4,898 +33 
et WS) 3,797 4,589 5,524 +209 
mee 5,616* 4,188 5,753 +379, 
Eieee 3,608 4,543 
3,995 4,344 
3,560 4,251 
3,645 4,544 
ee 3,718 4,140 
sees 3,679 4,792 
ape 4,570 4,742 
“bape eae 5,833 7,062 
er $48,427* $54,607** $20,444 +26% 
TOTAL ORDINARY INSURANCE 
$2,206 $2,460 $3,141 +284, 
ee aii 2,196 2,612 3,185- +22% 
2,781 3,029 3,878 +28%, 
pert 2,507 2,867 3,784 . +32% 
2,585 2,986 
2,749 2,928 
2,416 2,853 
2,568 2,888 
$e 2,354 2,664 
2,575 3,303 
rea 2,751 3,401 
le Se 3,139 3,837 
$30,827 $35,828 $13,988 — +28% 
TOTAL INDUSTRIAL SALES 
$494 $437 $464 +6% 
521 510 495 —3%, 
565 571 549 ah J 
3 ay tah eli 517 512 536 +5%, 
581 581 
545 538 
ye Se area 505 503 
517 526 
537 525 
pit chia 546 549 
525 512 
Ae 489 536 
$6,342 $6,300 $2,044 1% 
TOTAL GROUP SALES 
$376 $829** $644 —20% 
EAS 613 564 1,218 +116% 
451 989 1097  +11% 
2,592* 809 1433 +77% 
ee 442 976 
To 701 878 
hee 639 895 
Pee 3 560 1,130 
ar ye 827 951 
Sanne ts 558 940 
Balt 1,294 829 
ae a 2,205 2,689 
$11,258* $12,479** $4412 +38% 


Fi at exclude credit life insurance. 


eres include a A Group Life amounting to $6,738,000,000 
in 1 1955. 


and $1,925,000,000 


** Includes 
000,000. 


on sss State Employees Group Life amounting to $644, 
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life insurance stocks 


Furnished through the courtesy of The First Boston Corporation. 


Over-the-counter Market 


Bid Price 
1957 Range May 
High Low 15, 1957 


Rotate. te Geteneen: Ob.» .Gitwo535. Se. ea. GR 200 168 198 
Colonial Life Insurance Co. ...................0000- 131 90 121 
Columbian National Life Ins. Co. ...............5.. Wy, 71 77 
Connecticut General Life Ins. Co. .................. 277. 238 274 
Continental Assurance Co. .................-.22005. 128 105 117 
Franklin Life Imsurance Co. ................-...00005 HI, 86!/2 108!/, 
Gulf Life Imsurance Co. (a) ................- ee eee eee 31%, 25% 27/4 
Jefferson Standard Life Ins. Co. (b) ................ 104% 82!/ 85!/. 
Kansas City Life Insurance Co. ..................... 1150 1015 1125 
Life & Casualty Insurance Co. ..................2... 26'/2 19%, 195% 
Life Insurance Co. of Virginia ...................... 105 95!/2 102!/2 
Lincoln National Life Ins. Co. ................200005 224 166 217 
Monumental Life Insurance Co. ..................4- 8I 73 80 
National Life & Accident Ins. Co. ................... 93/2 79 89!/, 
Patlggneen Glee Tite Ge. CE) co ccc ksccncbecamepes 59/4 47 52 
PR VONNOE PURINE CONG 6 oo ko odin asa Ss 00 occas ae s'cds tw 84!/. 68 84 
i, Gime I go core ciwanvencbesw 2954 25 29 
West Coast Life Insurance Co. ...................... 48 44 45!/2 


(a) Adjusted for 10% stock dividend. 
(b) Adjusted for 25% stock dividend. 
(c) Adjusted for 25% stock dividend and 2 for | split. 


sales by states 


AINE LED ALL STATES in percentage increase in 
M ordinary life insurance sales in March, with Penn- 
sylvania second and Rhode Island third, it is reported 
by the Life Insurance Agency Management Association, 
which has analyzed March sales by states and leading 
cities. Countrywide, ordinary business increased 29% 
in March, compared with March, 1956, while Maine 
sales gained 58%. In Pennsylvania, March sales were 
up 52% and in Rhode Island they were up 49%. 


For the first three months, with national ordinary 
sales up 27% from the year before, Pennsylvania led 
with an increase of 45%, with Maine in second place, up 
42% from the corresponding period of last year. 


Among the large cities, Philadelphia showed the 
greatest rate of increase for March, with a gain of 62%. 
St. Louis was next, with purchases up 56%. 


conventions ahead 


JUNE 


10-13 National Ass'n of Insurance Women, 16th annual convention, 
Hotel Sheraton, Philadelphia. 

10-14 National Association of Insurance Commissioners, 88th an- 
nual meeting, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. 

12-15 International Ass'n of Accident & Health Underwriters, an- 
nual, Lowery Hotel, St. Paul. 

12-15 a Ass'n of Accident & Health Underwriters, annual, 
+. Paul. 

20-21 Nebraska Ass'n of Life Underwriters, annual and sales con- 
gress, Omaha. 

27-29 Texas Ass'n of Life Underwriters, annual, El Paso. 


30-July 3 Million Dollar Round Table, Greenbrier Hotel, White 
Sulphur Springs. 


FOR A BRIGHTER TOMORROW ... 
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Write G. Frank Clement, Vice President 
in Charge of Agencies. 
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A WELL-BALANCED COMPANY 


balance... 
essential 
to flight 


In man’s conquest of the 
skies, balance is fundamental 
to progress. Similarly essential 
in life insurance is a 
balance of tradition, product 
and management. Fidelity is 
a well-balanced company. 


The FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE PARKWAY AT FAIRMOUNT AVENUS 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 

















You can hitch 
your future 
to this Symbol 


...tf you are ready 
for your own 
general agency 


If you are confident that you have the 
experience, knowledge and ability to suc- 
cessfully build your own staff and oper- 
ate your own general agency, then Old 
Republic Life Insurance Company of 
Chicago may have the opportunity for 
you. 

Old Republic, long the acknowledged 
leader in the specialized credit life insur- 
ance field, is now in the ordinary field 
with a complete portfolio of policies to 
meet the needs of any client—or any 
general agency. The company is, of 
course, admitted in all 48 states, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Dominion of Canada, 


Territory of Hawaii and Commonwealth 


of Puerto Rico. 


Old Republic wrote $2,278,741,033 in 
1956. This compares with 1 billion 800 
millions in 1955 and 1 billion 200 millions 
in 1954, 

Through its associated company, Old 
Republic Insurance Company of Greens- 
burg, Pennsylvania, agents can be 
offered, on a selected basis, facilities for 
writing fire and all casualty lines except 
ocean marine. 

If you believe you can meet the re- 
quirements for becoming a general agent 
write, wire or phone to the Superintend- 
ent of Agencies for full information on 
the facilities offered by Old Republic. 


) Old Republic 


Life Insurance Company 
307 North Michigan Avenue - Chicago 1, Illinois 
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company developments 


COLORADO Licensed 
State Life Insurance Co. of Colorado 

Admitted 
Central Plains Life Insurance Co., Inc. ...... .....Hutchinson, Kans. 


DELAWARE Licensed 
Century Life Insurance Company 
Admitted 
Resolute Credit Life Insurance Company 
Valley Forge Life Insurance Company 


GEORGIA Admitted 

Maine Fidelity Life Insurance Company 
ILLINOIS Licensed 

Farmers Equitable Life Insurance Company .... 


Admitted 
National Guardian Life Insurance Company 
Puritan Life Insurance Company 


KANSAS Admitted 
Bankers Service Life Insurance Company 
Examined 
American Home Life Insurance Company 
MASSACHUSETTS Admitted 
Maine Fidelity Life Insurance Company 
Examined 
Monarch Life Insurance Company 


NEBRASKA Examined 
United Benefit Life Insurance Company 


NEVADA Admitted 
North American Life Ins. Co. of Chicago ... 


NEW MEXICO Admitted 
North Central Life Insurance Company 


Denver, Colo. 


Wilmington, Del. 


Hartford, Conn. 
Reading, Pa. 


Portland, Maine 


......Elmhurst, Il. 


Madison, Wisc. 
Providence, R. |. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Topeka, Kans. 


Portland, Maine 


Springfield, Mass. 
Omaha, Neb. 
 eceeectomeege, UL 


St. Paul, Minn. 





More than 
60 years 


of outstanding achievement 
and public service 
in 
the United States 


Branches across 
North America 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
OF CANADA 











NEW YORK 

Baptist Life Association 

Teachers Ins. and Annuity Assn. of America 
World Fraternal Benefit Society 


OKLAHOMA Licensed 
Oklahoma National Life Insurance Company 
Wichita National Life Insurance Company 


OREGON Admitted 
North American Life Ins. Co. of Chicago 

Examined 
Insurance Company of Oregon 


PENNSYLVANIA Examined 
Educators Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Provident Home Industrial Mutual Life Ins. Co. 
Workmen's Beneficial Union of Pittsburgh 


SOUTH CAROLINA Examined 
Equity Life Insurance Company 


TENNESSEE Admitted 
Manhattan Life Insurance Company 
Mutual Savings Life Insurance Company 


UTAH Licensed 
Western Empire Life Insurance Company 
Admitted 
Columbia Pacific Life Insurance Company 
Resolute Credit Life Insurance Company 
Samaritan Life Insurance Company 


WISCONSIN Admitted 
All American Life & Casualty Company 


HAWAII Admitted 
North Central Life Insurance Company 


ALBERTA Admitted 
Old Republic Life Insurance Company 


SASKATCHEWAN Admitted 
Old Republic Life Insurance Company 


Buffalo, N. 


Brooklyn, 


...Philadelphia, Pa, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, 


Spartanburg, S. C. 


New York, N, ¥. 
Decatur, Okla. 


Salt Lake City, Utah 


Spokane, Wash. 
Providence, R, |. 
Duluth, Minn. 


Chicago, Ill, 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Chicago, Ill. 


new directors 


American Income (Ind.}: Milton R. Polland, a former 
political adviser to the late Wendell Willkie and head of 
Milton R. Polland Company, a pension trust consulting 
firm. 


Central Standard (Ill.}: Alfred Burke, partner’ with Duff 
and Phelps, Chicago, and Charles..Snelling Robinson, 
partner with the real estate firm of Sudler and Company, 
Chicago. ae 


First Colony (Va.}: Joseph A. Jennings, ‘vice-president of 
the State Planters Bank of Commerce .and :.Trust, Rich- 
mond, and Harry L. Lawson, president of H, L’ Lawson 
and Son, Inc. and secretary-treasurer: of Davis H. Elliot 
Company, both of Roanoke. 


Midland Mutual (Ohio): Harold U. Andreae, secretary 
and treasurer of The Jeffrey Manufacturing Company: 
William A. Carlile, Jr., treasurer of The Columbus Bolt 
and Forging Company. 


Northwestern National (Minn.): Robert W. Anderson, 
vice-president and treasurer, succeeded W. R. Jenkins. 


Provident Life (N. D.): Cecil R. Fuller, Spokane, Wash. 
president of United States Foreign Corporation and 
Sound Investment Company, Limited. 


Shenandoah Life (Va.): Robert B. Hobbs, executive vice: 
president of First National Bank, Baltimore, Md. and 
Edwin Hyde, president.and director of Miller and Rhoads, 
Inc., Richmond, Va. (They succeeded John: R. Gardner 
and Edwin C. Lynch,‘ tesigned. — 


Best’s Life News 
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REPORT ON STATE FARM/Sctes Opportunities 


HOW MANY SALES OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
STATE FARM AGENTS CAN YOU SPOT? 


The car, of course, is one. Auto insurance is usually a State 
Farm agent’s first opportunity to establish a personal relation- 
ship with his clients. 


The man himself is a prospect for a State Farm life insurance 
policy. It can be part of a program that he and his State Farm 
agent can establish for the financial security of his family. 


The house and garage can be insured with State Farm, too. 
A Homeowners policy with State Farm Fire and Casualty Com- 
pany not only provides fire insurance protection, but personal 


and residence liability and theft protection, too. 

Do State Farm agents make use of these opportunities? 
Indeed they do! Because of their skill and enthusiasm, 
State Farm Mutual not only insures more cars than any 
other company, but has the greatest fire and casualty 
premium volume in America. And State Farm achieved 
a billion dollars of Ordinary life insurance in force— 
without reinsurance, brokerage, merger or employer’s 
group—in less than 28 years...a record matched by 
no other life insurance company. 


For more information about any aspect of State Farm operations, 
simply write to Director of Public Relations, State Farm 
Insurance Companies, Home Office: Bloomington, Illinois. 


STATE FARM 


INSURANCE 





How To Take a Pension Case 


in Stride 


PENSION cases sometimes have a way of looking formidable—even when the prospect 
gives the agent a green-light vote of confidence and says “‘Here’s roughly what we’d 

like to do; you make the recommendation.” That’s what happened to agent D. O. a while 
back, but far from having a lump-in-throat and a knocking of the knees, he felt certain 
he’d come up with a winning formula, thanks to superb Home Office—field cooperation in 
pension planning. Here’s how the case shaped up: 


The client agreed to invest X number of dollars in a pension plan. Because he 
already had a group life plan on his employees, he didn’t want to emphasize the life 


insurance factor to the extent of the usual $1,000 coverage for each $10 per month pension. 


That posed no special problem, since NWNL now guarantees settlement option 
rates up to $30 of monthly pension per $1,000 death benefit. 


Far tougher to solve—except for the ever-ready help of NWNL’s Pension & Tax 
department—were a lot of tailor-made features required to make certain the client would 
have a plan that he could live with for many years. One by one these were spelled 
out and the proposal transmitted to the agent. Back came word that careful handling 
had paid off. The proposal was accepted. Then the agent was promptly furnished with all 
materials necessary to enable the client’s attorney to put the plan into operation. 


Result: Agent D. O. completed a satisfying pension sale and received top commissions 
which this year and for many years ahead will be a welcome “bonus” on top of his 
normal earnings. It’s happening every day, not only to NWNL agents but to brokers, too. 
Next time you as a broker get a line on a pension case that requires a technical assist, 
call the nearest NWNL agency or contact our Pension & Tax department directly. 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL LIFE 
OF MINNEAPOLIS 


40 years’ experience in brohkenage serice 


Sixth in a series 
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ee An exchange of ideas benefits 
both parties to the exchange by 
broadening the knowledge of each. 
Thus a meeting of men from diver- 
gent localities and varying back- 
grounds must nearly always enrich 
the participants. Another method of 
promoting the knowledge and pres- 
tige of a professional man is through 
his membership in a trade associa- 
tion. Those concepts, plus the broad- 
ening of the base of stock ownership 
in this country, are briefly com- 
mented upon in our editorials on 
page 15. 


eee Last year at this time we pub- 
lished a list of the one hundred 
companies which lead in assets and 
insurance in force. Inquiries have 
indicated that our readers are in- 
terested in a more comprehensive 
list so this year we have tabulated 
these figures for the two hundred 
Leading Companies in 1956. They 
are on page 16. 


*ee In an IIlness- Absenteeism 
Study recently concluded and pub- 
lished, it was found that prolonged 
illness accounts for 35.3% of all 
time lost from the job because of 
illness, women had more prolonged 
illness-absences than men, and the 
total accomplishment of usual group 
medical plan benefits is only 62% 
of the total costs. For more infor- 
mation of the survey, which covers 
such topics as rate, duration and 
severity of prolonged illness, eff- 
ciency of. group insurance, medical 
care needed by workers, and the 
costs to individuals, industry and 
the nation, see page 18. 


**° The principal arguments ad- 
vanced by the proponents and oppo- 


For June, 1957 


nents of the advisability of the 
provisions of legislation which would 
enable creditors to purchase group 
creditors’ life insurance for those 
debtors who have loans of not less 
than ten years duration and not 
more than $20,000 of insurability 
which are secured by a mortgage on 
property, are given on page 20 in 
The Trillion Dollar Question. Ques- 
tions that were asked of various 
interested parties include those on 
why such insurance should be con- 
sidered, the nature and various re- 
quirements of existing plans, and 
the possible dangers, misunderstand- 
ings and abuses that could arise. 


eee The internal auditor as advisor 
to business management can expect 
to play a paramount role in the 
electronic era if he is alert to the 
capabilities of the new data process- 
ing equipment. With the constantly 
growing acceptance by the compa- 
nies of high-speed computing ma- 
chinery, his position will become 
dual in nature: first to provide 
advice and assistance in the estab- 
lishment of new procedures, and 
second, to revise his own techniques 
and approaches in order that he may 
effectively review and appraise the 
data thereby produced. The article, 
The Internal Auditor and Elec- 
tronics, on page 55 deals with the 
inherent problems the auditor will 
face—record verification, staffing 
and training the department, and his 
own concern with technical details. 


eee An effective, workable system 
of reporting for managerial cost 
control purposes is described on 
page 59. Termed Responsibility 


Accounting, it features simple, con- 
cise reports than can be easily un- 
derstood by operating people; ready 
identification of responsibility for 
expenditures ; and simplified: budget 
control. This article utilizes an hypo- 
thetical company to clearly illustrate 
the supervisory level method which 
is employed in a program of this 
type. 


eee The difficulties that Major 
Medical coverage is experiencing are 
largely ones of ambiguity of clauses, 
hesitancy of companies to experi- 
ment, and because of these two, re- 
luctance and caution on the part of 
the buyer. On page 79 is an article 
which attempts to break down the 
various kinds of protection offered, 
by illustrating provisions in differ- 
ent policies and the choices that are 
available under each. Our author 
also evaluates the good; and bad 
points of each, and suggests possible 
solutions which could bring about 
quicker public acceptance. 


eee A heated argument against the 
Bank Loan Plan is the focal point 
of the article on page 85. Therein, 
our author discusses the plan, its 
origin and development, and what 
he considers its intrinsic evils. He 
is for proposed legislation which 
would in general bring the practice 
of bank loans under “reasonable 
and decent restraint” and in particu- 
lar, disallow interest on the annual 
premium, thus closing the tax loop- 
hole which he feels is the main— 
and worst—drawing power of the 
plan. To back his position, he points 
to the past and present policy of the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers and the actions of the Treas- 
ury Department. 
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Since 1845 by Mildred F. Stone, 
staff assistant to the president, the 
Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Com- 
pany. 

This account of the Mutual Bene- 
fit’s 112-year history is written in a 
lively incident and anecdote fashion 
to make it an enjoyable reading ex- 
perience. It delineates the develop- 
ment of a corporate personality 
against the backdrop of gold miners 
and whaling men, Victorian ladies 
and Gibson girls, doughboys and 
Gl’s, bewhiskered clerks and cap- 
tains of industry. It is in fact a re- 
flection of a century of American 
life. 

The author has been a student of 
Mutual Benefit history since she 
joined the company in 1925. The 
human quality of her story is a re- 
flection of her personal interest and 
the research she has done during the 
past thirty years. Even the routine 
facts and figures are so treated as 
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publications 


to make them an interesting story. 

236 pages; $4.50 per copy. Pub- 
lished by the Rutgers University 
Press. 


Your Family Without You by N. R. 
Caine, C.P.A. 

In this book a leading tax expert 
explains why you should make a 
will and how. He points out the 
necessity of making a will to ensure 
the maximum income and protection 
for a family deprived of its provider 
and notes that “a will is a plan for 
the living, not a plan for the dead.” 

The book does not intend to give 
a course in will making or to in- 
struct in the actual probating of a 
will, but it explains authoritatively 
and in detail the areas of protection 
that should be covered and instructs 
the layman how to gather pertinent 
facts. Among the topics discussed 
are a systematic and integrated plan 
for life insurance, its distribution and 
settlement methods; the new estate 
tax status of life insurance ; building 
property arrangements and the dis- 
tribution of property ; fitting legacies 
to beneficiaries; preferred claims; 
administrative expenses ; the Federal 
estate tax and state taxes; marital 
estate-tax deduction; trust advan- 
tages; tax and gift savings ; exemp- 
tions and the checklist of a good 
will. There is no set universal ap- 
proach to a family’s. problems, each 
plan must be custom fitted, remarks 
Mr, Caine. A will is a cooperative 
duet between a man and his lawyer, 
he concludes. 

222 pps. $3.95 per copy. Published 
by Crown Publishers, Inc., 419-4th 
Avenue, New York, 16. N. Y. 


Life Insurance Stocks as Investments 
by Sidney S. Ross. 


After giving seven basic reasons 
why life insurance company stocks 


are attractive as an investment, this 
booklet explains the difficulty in 
computing exact earnings and con- 
siders whether or not such stocks 
are at too high a level for profitable 
investment. The author concludes 
with a brief account of two mutual 
funds which invest in life insurance 
securities. 


12 pps.—$1.50 per copy. Pub- 
lished by Sidney S. Ross Company, 
3070 Hull Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Retirement: A New Outlook for the 
Individual by Gifford R. Hart, re 
tired vice president of White Laho- 
ratories, Inc. and Pharmaco, Inc. 


In this book on sane happy retire- 
ment the author discusses the myth 
that men die sooner if they retire, 
He points out that a man who re 
tires in good health with an adequate 
income will live four or five years 
longer than as if he had stayed on 
the job. 

The book takes up preparation for 
and recovery from “retirement 
shock” which is said to afflict about 
half of all retired executives. 


$3.95 per copy. Published by 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, 383 
Madison Avenue, New York IZ, 
N. Y. 


Directory of the Health Insurance 


Association of America 


The 1956-57 edition of this direc- 
tory is being distributed for use by 
HIAA membership. The first pub- 
lished reference guide of the Associ- 
ation, it contains a list of companies 
in alphabetical order and by geo- 
graphic location, and the names of 
company executives. Also included 
are the purpose and objectives of, 
the HIAA, the names of the various 
committees and their members, the 
approved constitution of the Associa- 
tion, and the names and affiliations 
of the officers, board of directors 
and executive staff. 


96 pages—Published by the Health 
Insurance Association of America, 
488 Madison Avenue, New York 
22, N. Y. 
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1956 Agency 


These outstanding members of our 
agency organization were top pro- 
ducers in the Ordinary Division in 
1956. Their superior performance 


is a’ source of pride to this Company 


and a credit to the profession of 


life underwriting. 
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°e exchange of ideas °¢ 


° the more the merrier °¢ 


© broadening ownership ¢ 


T HAS BEEN SAID a number of times, but is worth 
Kicks again: “If you have an idea and | have an 
idea, we each have one idea. But if you tell me your 
idea and I tell you mine, then we each have two ideas 
and we are both richer than we were before.” 

Two international conferences of value to insurance 
men were held last month in the Western Hemisphere. 
These were the first Inter-American Conference of 
Life Underwriters, in San Juan, Puerto Rico, and the 
International Insurance Conference in Philadelphia. 
The Inter-American gathered life agents and officials 
from more than ten of the countries in the Americas, 
while the International meeting embraced all lines and 
men from all over the world. 

We have come to accept as a matter of course that 
many of our organizations embrace members from both 
the United States and Canada. Because our methods 
and problems are so similar these North American 
meetings are of particular value. Now, however, we 
are pleased to see enterprising individuals looking to 
arrangements for the association of people from much 
larger areas, where many operations may be similar to 
ours, but many others are different indeed. Such an 
exchange of ideas will be highly valuable and we shall be 
the richer. 


o & * 
THE MORE THE MERRIER 


Y THE MIDDLE OF APRIL the National Association of 

Life Underwriters had reached a membership of 
58,543, as compared to 53,451 a year previously. This 
was an increase of 8%. With a number of months to 
go, there seems little doubt that N.A.L.U. will reach 
its year-end goal of 75,000. An objective of 69,466 
has been set for June'30. This is 110% of the June 30, 
1956 membership figure. 

The growth of N.A.L.U. is a good thing, not because 
bigness is good in itself, although when N.A.L.U. 
Speaks up on topics where it truly reflects the major- 
ity sentiment of its membership it is good that its 
Voice is authoritative, but because of the good such an 
organization can do in advancing the standing of life 
underwriting as a profession. Under the aegis of the 
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National Association of Life Underwriters a number 
of other organizations have been formulated and de- 
veloped to full service. Just a few of these are the 
American College of Life Underwriters, the Life Under- 
writers Training Council, and the General Agents and 
Managers Conference. 

In order to claim status as a profession, life insurance 
agents must earn the respect and uphold the standards 
that the public expects of the professional man. N.A.- 
L.U. and the organizations associated with it, even 
though some may now be independent, can be proud 
of the National Association’s growth toward its even- 
tual responsibility—inclusion of all full-time agents. 


* ba od 


BROADENING OWNERSHIP 


E ARE TOLD on good authority that there are now 
Wi trcre than 8,000,000 people in the United States 
who own stock in its many corporations. This broad- 
ening of ownership has been much more rapid than the 
increase in population. If to this 8,000,000 are added 
the some 100,000,000 who own life insurance (even 
allowing for overlapping) we have a view of the extent 
in which the people of the country are interested in 
business development through the ownership of stocks 
and bonds, directly or indirectly. A similar situation 
obtains for Canada. 

Many of the people who own common stock do so 
because they have. purchased shares in mutual funds. 
The growth of these organizations has been rapid and 
consistent. Pension funds, too, have increased indirect 
ownership of ‘stock. For many years life insurance com- 
panies have been limited by law to very small holdings 
of stocks and in many cases have still further limited 
themselves to buying less than the law permitted. 
Whether life insurance companies become buyers of 
common stocks in any quantity is a question that de- 
pends upon entry of life companies into the variable 
annuity field. The main battlefields at this writing are 
the legislative halls of Massachusetts and New Jersey 
and the court case involving the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission. 
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532,066,464 
521,072,253 
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ROLONGED ILLNESS and absence 

from the job costs employees in 
private industry 13% of their an- 
nual income—a total of $800 million 
in lost wages, plus personal medical 
expenses. Almost $2 billion in pro- 
duction time is lost annually from 
this cause. 


39 per 1,000 


This was disclosed in the publica- 
tion of the results of a five-year 
study of non-occupational illness by 
the Research Council for Economic 
Security. The study also revealed 
that prolonged illness struck em- 
ployees at the rate of thirty-nine per 
one thousand on the payroll. Con- 
ducted by Council director Gerhard 
Hirschfield; designed, carried out 
and written by research director 
Leon Werch; and financed by grants 
from private industry, the massive 
study cost more than $250,000 and 
covered 193,856 employees of one 
hundred forty-five firms, both in 
manufacturing and non-manufactur- 
ing industry. 

Of the employees studied, 6,201 
had prolonged illnesses, defined as 
lasting more than four weeks. Aver- 
age duration of these illnesses was 
10.9 weeks. Size of the firms ranged 
from under five hundred to more 
than five thousand employees. 

Cost of prolonged illness-absentee- 
ism to the nation, to industry, and 
to individuals reaches into the bil- 
lions. All statistics were carefully 
weighted according to the 1950 Cen- 
sus, The study disclosed the follow- 
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Study 


ing estimated costs of prolonged 
illness among the current population 
of 52.4 million non-farm workers 
only : 

More than $1 billion paid out in 
sickness compensation and paid sick 
leave. 

Medical costs of $700 million, of 
which $266 million is medical pay- 
ments by workers. 

A total of 2,043,600 cases of pro- 
longed illness-absence per year. 
Average production loss is 8.6 per- 
sons (full time) for a full year per 
one thousand on the payroll. 
Production lost is the work of 453,- 
000 men for a full year. 


Greater Among Women 


“To plan action to meet this pro- 
duction loss, we need to look at more 
of the specific findings,” the study 
said. “The rate of prolonged illness- 
absence is greater among women 
workers than among men; greater 
among production workers than 
among salaried personnel. It rises 
markedly by age. From this we 
can conclude that production lines 
are hardest hit; that experienced 
workers, in whom there is an invest- 
ment of training and whose skills 
can least be spared, are more fre- 
quently absent. 

“The toll of prolonged illness is 
inescapably heavy. In addition to 
the production time lost during the 
prolonged absences from work, there 
is, of course, the cost of medical 
care. Based on the average costs 





reported for the absences studied, 
the annual bill for medical care for 
the projected number of illness-ab- 
sences is approximately $700 million. 

“The principal impact of pro- 


longed illness-absence upon _ the 
worker is the loss of earnings for 
the period of absence. The gross 
wage loss represents 68% of the 
total prolonged absence cost... 
For the average absentee in the 
study, the total net cost—after pay- 
ment of group plan benefits—medi- 
cal care, sickness compensation, and 
sick leave—was equivalent to 13% 
of his normal earnings . . .” 

“How the absentees met the net 
costs can best be indicated by their 
answers to the questions asked. Al- 
most 41% said that they drew on 
savings that had been intended for 
the purchase of a house, a car, of 
some major household appliance, 
such as a refrigerator or washing 
machine. Presumably there were 
that many less houses, cars, or ap- 
pliances purchased. About 19% 
stated that they arranged to pay 
their bills—hospital, doctor, clinic, 
etc.—on a deferred or installment 
payment basis. 16% borrowed to 
pay their debts.” 

Other findings of the study in- 
clude : 
Rate of prolonged illness-absence in- 
creases by age, with the 55-64 
brackets having six times as many 
as the youngest group, 14-24. 
The rate for production workers was 
higher than for salaried workers, 
the former being forty-four per one 
(Continued on page 46) 
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Lester I. Kocn 


Pottsville, Pennsylvania 
May 1, 1957 


Mr. Chas. E. Becker, President 
Franklin Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Illinois 


Dear President Becker: 


As you know, I came to Franklin with 11 years of insurance 
experience, Now that I have been with the Franklin as long as I 
was with my former company, I am happy to report that my 
earnings are 7' times the average earnings I had previously; and 
that I now pay as much income tax as my gross earnings used to be. 


A few months ago we moved into new headquarters. We are 
proud of them because we think they are the finest life insurance 
offices in the county. What is more, we own the building! 


There is great satisfaction in being able to do the nicer things 
for my wife and children. But the greatest satisfaction comes from 
the amount of life insurance and other assets I have been able 
to acquire in these last ten years, Financial gain is not the only 
important advantage in the Franklin contract. The prestige of 
being in business for myself; the dignity of being on a first-name 
basis with Home Office officials ; the feeling of belonging; and the 
pride of being part of a winning team... these are tremendously 
important. 





Cordially, ‘ 
Lester I. Koch 





An agent cannot long travel at a faster gait than the company he represents! 


The Friendly 
FRANIKILIN LUBE coneany * 
COMPANY 
CHAS. E. BECKER, PRESIDENT SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
DISTINGUISHED SERVICE SINCE 1884 
The largest legal reserve stock life insurance company in the U.S. devoted 


exclusively to the underwriting of Ordinary and Annuity plans 
Over Two Billion Five Hundred Million Dollars of Insurance in Force 
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JAMES ROLAND McPHERSON 
Boston College 


HE PROSPECT OF A NEW MARKET 
Bie a trillion dollars worth of re- 
ducing term life insurance is visu- 
alized in a recent report which deals 
with Senate, No. 645, a bill submit- 
ted to the Massachusetts legislature, 
which would authorize banks and 
other institutions to purchase life 
insurance on a group basis on the 
lives of debtors. Special attention is 
given in the report to the contro- 
versial provision applying this au- 
thorization to the lives of debtors 
obtaining real-estate loans secured 
by mortgages which are paid-off on 
an installment basis, 


Impartial Summary 


Opinion is divided about the ad- 
visability of the provisions of the 
legislation which would enable 
creditors to purchase group credit- 
ors’ life insurance for those debtors 
who have loans of not less than ten 
years’ duration and not more than 
$20,000 of insurability which are 
secured by a mortgage on property. 
Below, therefore, are summarized the 
principal arguments advanced by 
proponents and opponents. This 


summary is based on opinions of the 
parties at interest as indicated in 
correspodence and interviews with 
the author. 


To maintain imparti- 
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ality the points at issue are expressed 
as questions rather than positively. 
1. Why should group creditors’ life 
insurance be considered for debtors 
with mortgaged homes? 
Proponents: Society should enable 
the debt to die with the debtor. A 
home is important and necessary to 
develop a feeling of security and to 
create a healthy environment for 
the raising of children. Society can- 
not afford, for example, to run the 
risk of having a widow who is sud- 
denly faced with the death of her 
husband and of raising her children 
alone, also assume the heavy respon- 
sibility of repaying a large loan, 
secured by a mortgage on her home, 
when the salary or wages of her. de- 
ceased husband are no longer avail- 
able, 

Opponents: Individuals can now 
purchase insurance to protect against 
such a development. Ample op- 
portunity now exists for individual 
assumption of responsibility by the 
purchase of individual life insurance 
policies, and there is no need for 
instituting a broad new program. 

2. Does death of principal wage- 
earner result in foreclosure? 
Proponents: Death of husband 
causes hardship to widow and sur- 
vivors. The need for group life 
protection to have the mortgaged 
debt die with the debtor is dramati- 
cally illustrated by threats of fore- 
closure, or actual foreclosure, of the 








The ‘Trithor 





widow’s mortgage. Even if the 
breadwinner leaves enough money 
to pay off the mortgage, the family 
still needs more money to provide 
for living expenses, education, etc. 


Doesn't Provide Enough 


Banks have the property as se- 
curity for the loan on real estate. 
Yet, the average head of a household 
does not carry enough life insurance 
protection to provide for his family 
regardless of whether or not he 
leaves a home free and clear of a 
mortgaged debt. 

Opponents: Death of breadwinner 
does not result in foreclosure. The 
largest savings bank in New Eng- 
land, the Boston Five Cents Savings 
Bank, had only two foreclosures in 
1955. In any event, death of the 
breadwinner has seldom been a cause 
for foreclosure in recent years; in- 
stead, disabilities due to accident or 
sickness, which are not here under 
discussion, probably account for 


more than one-half of all foreclo- 


sures, 

As to the large numbers of bor- 
rowers who are veterans, their mort- 
gage-loans have been so reduced by 
amortization payments as to make 
the risk of bank losses negligible. 
Moreover, veterans’ mortgage loans 
are guaranteed by the Federal gov- 
ernment for one-half of the loan up 
to $7,500. 
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3. What is the status of home buy- 
ers’ insurance programs at present? 
Proponents: The vast majority of 
persons buying homes do not have 
sufficient life insurance to cover their 
mortgage. The average size of 
ordinary life insurance policy in the 
United States was only $2,720 in 
1955; for group life, $3,200; for in- 
dustrial life, $350; and for credit 
life $530. Life insurance premiums 
now amount to 3.8% of total dis- 
posable personal income; whereas 
they were 7.2% in 1932, and 3.6% 
in 1947, 





An impartial view 
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oVollar Question 


Group creditors’ insurance pro- 

vides a practical solution at low cost 
for under-insured mortgagors. Such 
low-cost group insurance would be 
considered by most homeowners as 
extra protection, and not as a re- 
placement for other individual cover- 
age, 
Opponents: Individual policies are 
available at low cost for debtors and 
others—for example, at 50¢ per 
month per $1,000. Home buyers 
constitute a major source of pros- 
pects for the sale of insurance by 
individual life insurance agents. 

While the term “mortgage re- 
demption” insurance has _ been 
adopted as a descriptive phrase for 
the purpose to which life insurance 
is put, any form of life insurance 
can be used by the individual to 
cover the mortgage. 

Life agents today provide decreas- 
ing term policies on an individual 
basis for persons up to age forty-two 
at less than the “going-in” rate of 
75¢ per month per $1,000 for group 
creditors’ insurance. At age thirty, 
the premium on an individual policy 
is approximately 50¢ per month 
per $1,000 of twenty-year reducing 
term life insurance. 

4. Specifically, what should a debtor 
expect his insurance to cost? 

Proponents: Two case histories used 
as an illustration: eg., 25¢ per 
month per $1,000. The competition 
and imaginative merchandizing of 








our life insurance agents and com- 
panies can be relied upon to make 
the cost of group insurance attrac- 
tive to mortgagors. 

For example, the biggest life in- 
surance company provides a policy 
in New York for which the mort- 
gagor pays 25¢ per month per $1,000 
of group insurance. The bank sub- 
sidizes another 35¢ (total of 60¢ 
premium) in anticipation of a divi- 
dend reimbursing the bank for the 
initial advance, 

Similarly, a Massachusetts life 
insurance company provides a policy 
with a 30¢ per month per $1,000 
rate for New Hampshire mortgagors 
with the bank making up the 30¢ 
balance until dividend reimburse- 
ments equal the bank’s contribution 
and costs. 

Both plans are working out satis- 
factorily. 


Opponents: Experience is too limited 
to be significant. The life agents 
are doing an adequate, imaginative 
job of selling on an individual basis 
at present, 

The experience of the two cases 
cited above with rates of 25¢ or 30¢ 
—or 28¢ as reported from Oregon— 
is too limited to be meaningful as 
yet. Further experience may very 
well develop results which will prove 
that such low rates are totally in- 
adequate. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Discover the DO. fe 


HE DID IN 1271* 
YOU CAN IN 1957! 


You can Discover the Difference 
in 1957 faster and easier than the 
explorer above did. If you’re like 
many life underwriters you've 
been exploring for the company 
which can help you make life 
insurance a career instead of a 
job without a definite future. We 
feel we are the company with the 
differences . . . here’s why: 


® Top first year and renewal com- 
missions for General Agents and 
Agents. (Liberal Vesting Pro- 
visions) 
Office allowance to General 
Agents. 


Lifetime service fee. 
Liberal retirement plan. 


Hospital benefits for self, 
dependents. 


Disability income for loss of time 
from sickness or accident. 


Group life insurance. 


Complete portfolio of modern 
policy forms designed to keep 
your production way ahead of 
competition. 


Excellent sub-standard facilities, 
enabling you to serve a larger 
clientele. 


*Mareco Polo, who 
discovered the dif- 
ference in 1271 when he 
traveled to the myste- 
rious Orient and opened 
the first highway 
to the East. 


SECURITY BENEFIT LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
TOPEKA, KANSAS 








Trillion Dollar Question—Continued 


Isn’t 
insurance 


5. Why group insurance? 
mortgage redemption 
widely sold now? 
Proponents: The low cost of group 
creditors’ insurance fills a pressing 
need. Most mortgagors cannot afford 
to buy adequate insurance to cover 
their mortgage. More of them could 
do so with low cost group insurance 
which reduces selling expense by 
taking advantage of a lower com- 
mission scale. Administrative ex- 
penses are pared by simplified rec- 
ords and collections under a group 
policy. 

Moreover, the customary elimina- 
tion of an expensive physical exam- 
ination reduces expense. Proper un- 
derwriting safeguards are neverthe- 
less maintained by simply having the 
insured gainfully employed and be- 
low a specified age, thus providing 
sound and adequate evidence of in- 
surability on a group basis. 

Senate, No. 645, does not, how- 

ever, forbid medical examinations. 
In isolated cases, insurance company 
underwriters would doubtless still 
require them. 
Opponents: Young and healthy per- 
sons can get cheaper term insurance 
as individuals. At the end of 1954, 
there was $3.2 billion of decreasing 
term insurance in force, and an addi- 
tional $31.9 billion of permanent in- 
surance combined with decreasing 
term insurance, (The amount of life 
insurance used specifically for mort- 
gage redemption is unknown.) It is 
doubtful that informed buyers can- 
not afford decreasing term insurance 
to cover their mortgage. 


Discrimination 


The nature of group insurance is 
to lump all in the group together. 
The younger are often discriminated 
against for the benefit of the older 
and the healthy pay for the claims of 
the sick and those who die. On the 
other hand, individual policies allot 
the burden of payment more equita- 
bly. 

6. What is the nature of group rates? 
Proponents: In a real sense, all rates 
are group rates, since they depend 
upon the group involved. Group 
creditors’ insurance, like other forms 
of group insurance, utilizes the group 
as the unit of selection, rather than 
the individual. The basic require- 
ment for any sound insurance is the 


availability of a large enough group 
of policies to provide a sufficient 
spread of risk and to produce a pre- 
dictable average. 

The basic life insurance mortality 

tables which measure the probabili- 
ties of life and death are constructed 
from the vital statistics of all the 
people in the nation, 
Opponents: Bad risks in a group may 
raise rate charged to all. Groups 
always run the hazard of including 
in their ranks individuals of older 
ages, and individuals in poor health, 
who desire to become insured be- 
cause of the knowledge that they 
have a greater-than-average chance 
of becoming claims. 

It is true that the elimination of 
medical examinations in underwrit- 
ing a group does lower costs for 
doctors and related personnel. On 
the other hand, the resultant more 
liberal underwriting may raise 
claims, and, subsequently, may raise 
rates because of higher loss ratios 
due to higher mortality than occurs 
in the population as a whole. 

7. Is this proposal new in Massa- 
chusetts ? 

Proponents: Debtors are now in- 
sured in Massachusetts. There is 
nothing revolutionary or new about 
the proposal to insure the life of a 
debtor whose loan is secured by a 
mortgage. 

At present, commercial banks of 
Massachusetts commonly _ grant 
seven-year loans on auto-home trail- 
ers, repayable in installments fre- 
quently in amounts of from $6,000 
to $7,500. They also insure the life 
of the debtor whose loan is secured 
by a chattel mortgage under a group 
creditors’ life insurance policy. 

The average outstanding real es- 

tate loan in Massachusetts was 
$6,519 at the end of 1955 and was 
paid off in less than nine years. 
Thus, the current proposal is a log- 
ical extension of existing, desirable 
practice, 
Opponents: Proposal would insure 
bigger amounts for longer time than 
current practice. The proposal to 
insure the life of a debtor with a real 
estate loan is new in the sense that 
loans of more than ten years’ dura- 
tion, and up to $20,000 would be 
covered, 

The average real estate loan of 
$6,519 which has been cited is an 
arithmetic average. More meaning- 
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ful though larger figures would be 


the average $12,000 size of new 
loans in 1955, the average length of 
over twenty years for a new loan 
when granted, and an average age 
of twenty-eight years of the wage- 
earner who borrows, 

With the same group rate for all 

borrowers, it should be remembered 
that benefits paid the widows of the 
younger males who die are of special 
importance to them because of the 
comparatively small resources ac- 
cumulated for use in’ time of need. 
8 Would all insurance companies 
charge the same price for group in- 
surance ? 
Proponents: Much is standard about 
group rates, yet room still exists 
for flexibility and competition. In- 
surance companies doing business 
in New York obviously must follow 
New York regulations. A peculiar 
condition exists for such companies 
in that they must follow New York 
requirements in doing business in 
other states. All of the national 
major writing companies are licensed 
in New York. Some specialty com- 
panies do not do business in New 
York in order to avoid just such 
stringent regulations. 


Sound and Adequate 


The Boston Mutual Life Insur- 

ance Company and savings bank life 
insurance in Massachusetts are not 
subject to New York regulations, 
but they are required to maintain 
sound underwriting and an adequate 
rate structure, 
Opponents: Solvency of companies 
is involved especially since cut rate 
premiums may bring unfair competi- 
tive practices. The Insurance Com- 
missioner must be concerned with 
the solvency and financial integrity 
of companies. He has no authority 
over gross rates, though he does 
control the basis of valuation of re- 
serves, 

Companies doing business in New 
York must charge a minimum of 
73¢ per month per $1,000 of group 
creditors’ life insurahce when the 
ages of the persons to be insured 
are not available. When anticipated 
experience justifies, the minimum 
may be reduced to 60¢ per month 
per $1,000. 

Non-New York companies may 
cut rates to obtain the business. Later 
they may raise rates to levels above 
those which individuals could obtain 
(Continued on page 74) 











Quantity Buyers 
Now Rate 
Savings 


There’s Power in Our 


New “Q.D.” Policy Series 


CAC’s new Quantity Discount rate structure . . . now applied to 


every ordinary policy . . . gives producers a powerful new approach 


to larger, more adequate sales. 


Basic rates apply only to the first $4,000. From that point 
on, each additional $1,000 costs less .. . less and LESS. Reduc- 
tions are progressive . . . not by steps or brackets. 


Buyers can so readily see the dollars-and-cents advantage of 


larger immediate purchases. There is compelling reason for up- 


grading life insurance protection! 


CAC is first in the field with this entirely new and appealing 


life insurance pattern . . . both participating and non-participating. 


Any CAC general agency or branch office will gladly give 


you full information or, if more convenient, return the coupon. 


More about QD, please 
Please give me full details about 
Continental Assurance Com- 
pany’s new Quantity Discount 
cover-to-cover Ordinary Life 


ie 





I'd like to have: 

(J Pocket Rate Guide 

(C0 Highlights of “QD” Policies 
(] Proposal at— 


Amount $ 

















Plans. 
Plan 
Name 
Address 
City Zone 





CONTINENTAL 
ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Pacific Coast Department 
215 W. 7th Street 
Los Angeles 14, Calif. 


Mid-America Department 
310 S. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 4, illinois 








Eastern Department 
76 William Street 
New York 5, New York 
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Zuality Disabdity Tucome Protection 


PROVIDES “PEACE OF MIND” DURING DISABILITY 


This man is protected against the finan- 
cial worry which usually accompanies long 
disability because his insurance counselor 
had the foresight to include Disability pro- 
visions in his insurance program. This 
means that he is receiving regular monthly 
disability cheques. 














You, too, should recommend this type 
of program to each of your clients. Life 
Insurance alone is not adequate protec- 
tion. A long period of disability with its 
attendant loss of income and increased 


expenses makes even the payment 0 
premiums difficult or impossible. Disability 
coverage hedges against this hazard. 


Start today to explain to your clients th 
benefits of owning a MILICO Disability 
policy which is non-cancellable and guar 
anteed renewable to age 65 (women to ag 
60). It provides you with another highl 
important and attractive type of insurance 
and opens up a new field of opportunity 
It gives you a fine chance to render greate 
service and to increase your own income 


We welcome your request for additional information 


NON-CANCELLABLE e GUARANTEED RENEWABLE 


DISABILITY 


INCOME PROTECTION 


MASSACHUSETTS INDEMNITY AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office: 654 Beacon Street 


- Boston, Massachusetts 
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Asi 


J. F. FOLLMANN, JR. 
Director of Information 
and Research 
Health Insurance Association 
of America 
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INCE THE CONCLUSION of World 
War II, there has developed in- 


surance or prepayment against the 


costs of dental care. Whether there 


is actually practical interest on the 
part of the public at large is perhaps 
speculative. Generally, it seems, the 
interest in the development of risk- 
spreading mechanisms is localized, 
in the main, in specific circles such 
as certain labor unions, public health 
officials, and to some extent in cer- 
tain phases of government. The 
American Dental Association and 
certain state and local dental so- 
cieties have also displayed active 
interest, 


Due to Phenomena 


It would seem hardly necessary 
to hazard the guess that this increas- 
ing interest in insured or prepaid 
dental care flows from an observa- 
tion of the remarkable phenomena 
which has occurred in American life 
in recent years, the rapid develop- 
ment of insurance protection against 
the costs of other forms of medical 
care to the point where suddenly 112 
million persons have some protection 
against the costs of hospitalization 
and where in excess of 50% of hos- 
pital income is derived directly from 
these sources. It is only natural that 
those with primary interests in den- 
tal care should observe this de- 
velopment, which has come about 
Voluntarily and in the traditional 
spirit of American initiative and 
Vitality, and speculate on its equal 
validity and applicability with re- 
spect to dental care. 
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Insuring Dental Care Costs 


This interest in insured or pre- 
paid dental care has exemplified it- 
self in many ways. As early as 1945 
the American Dental Association 
adopted recommendations for ex- 
perimental prepayment dental plans 
on a non-profit basis. In so doing, 
the A.D.A. took cognizance of the 
fact that an individual who visits the 
dentist regularly can budget the cost 
of his dental needs to some extent. 
It also recognized that insufficient 
factual information was available 
upon which such plans could be de- 
veloped on a sound basis. 


Illuminating Studies 


. In the intervening years many il- 
luminating studies of the needs for 
and the incidence and costs of dental 
care have been made. Actuarially 
they are not yet conclusive, however. 
During these same years eight states 
enacted legislation enabling the in- 
corporation of non-profit dental 
plans similar to Blue Shield, but 
only in one state are such plans 
known to exist. Currently the U. S. 
Public Health Service is investigat- 
ing the feasibility of prepaid dental 
care on a broad scale. The ade- 
quacy of dental care under the 
Medicare program for dependents 
of active military personnel is also 
receiving consideration. All of these 
developments will have important 
bearing on future trends in this 
respect. 

It might be well to pause briefly to 
get a glimpse of the costs of dental 
care and some indications of how 
these fall among various people. In 
1955 the total personal medical bill 
of the American people was stated in 
the Social Security Bulletin of De- 
cember 1956, as being $11,198,- 
000,000. Of this, 9.1% or $1,017,- 
000,000 is estimated as the personal 
costs of dental care. Other sources 


estimate the cost of dental care as 
being 16% or 18% of the national 
personal health bill. These amounts 
are comparable with similar figures 
in Norway and Great Britain. 
Health Information Foundation esti- 
mates the average dental cost to the 
American family in 1953 to be $33. 
Obviously this, for a great many 
families, is not overburdening. As 
such it would hardly appear to be a 
fit subject for insurance or prepay- 
ment methods, since not only is the 
loss not of serious consequence but 
it can be borne in the least costly 
manner by personal saving or 
budgeting. However, this is an 
average cost and it falls differently 
upon different families. Thus this 
study showed that while 44% of 
American families had no dental 
costs at all in 1953 and another 35% 
had costs which ran from only $1 to 
$45, 10% experienced costs from 
$45 to $95, 6% from $95 to $195, 
and 4% of the families had dental 
costs in excess of $195. Again it is 
questionable if this presents a broad 
need for an insurance mechanism. 
It is true that 10% of the families 
experienced costs in excess of $95, 
but there is no indication that this 
is a yearly occurrence, nor is it clear 
how much of this was unnecessary 
medically, or the type of care which 
might be considered, at least in part, 
as luxury or cosmetic care. 


Primary Motivation 


The primary motivation behind 
the interest in insurance or prepay- 
ment plans against the costs of den- 
tal care appears essentially to be a 
sincere desire to improve the general 
level of dental care in the United 
States in the sense that more Amer- 
icans shall receive adequate and reg- 
ular care. Particularly it is desired 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Dental Care—Continued 


that children, through the formative 
stage, shall receive good care, Con- 
sequently, attention is often focused 
on those persons with below aver- 
age income, since there is evidence 
that among these persons, as a 
group, dental care is less frequent, 
at times limited to emergencies. In 
this respect the National Family 
Survey of Medical Costs and Volun- 
tary Health Insurance conducted by 
the Health Information Foundation 
in 1953, is cited in which it was dis- 
played that while 34% of the aver- 
age surveyed population sought 
dentist’s services during the survey 
year, the percentage for those earn- 
ing under $2000 was only 17%, 
while the percentage for those with 
incomes over $7500 was 56%. Other 
sources show generally similar rela- 
tionship. The assumption is then 
made that if available facilities and 
funds are increased, the degree of 
care will increase accordingly. 


Inconsistent 


However, the evidence is not al- 
ways consistent, despite the seem- 
ing reasonableness of the assump- 
tion. For example, a study of a 
small localized group of urban em- 
ployees, but covering a three-year 
period from 1949 to 1952, reports: 


“Unexpectedly, the men with in- 
comes over $60 or more per week 
reported spending less for dental 
care during the three year period 
than did men in the lower income 
bracket.” Another study, of six up- 
state New York counties, while 
showing that family utilization of 
dentists was 35% for incomes below 
$1000, 61% for incomes ranging 
from $1000 to $2999, and 82.2% for 
incomes over $3000, nonetheless 
concludes that neither the availa- 
bility of dentists nor the financial 
ability to pay is a guarantee that 
people will receive needed dental 
care. Still other studies give similar, 
while inconclusive, reason to cast at 
least some shade of doubt over this 
assumption as a broad generaliza- 
tion. 


Education and Care 


It might be illuminating to con- 
duct more study into the relationship 
of educational levels to the use of 
medical and dental care. The urban 
employee study just referred to 
shows, for example, that whereas the 
average employee spent $96.07 for 
dental care over the three-year pe- 
riod, those whose schooling which 
stopped at the eighth grade aver- 
aged only $45.18. The six New 
York county study similarly recog- 
nizes that the education of the home- 
maker is a strong factor affecting 
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the use of dental care. Hence, where R * 
the mother had less than nine years 
of schooling, 33.6% of such families 
used the dentist: where the mother 
had college training the rate was 
69.1%. Studies of medical costs 
show similar correlation between 
educational level and the amount 
spent for care. 

Granted the educational level can 
affect the level of income. Only one 
known study has attempted to relate 
the use of medical care to both in- 
come and educational level: a sura 
vey of persons in Yonkers, N. YJ 
That study, interestingly, shows that! 
where the educational level is me 
dium or high, the incidence of the 
use of medical care is high evef| 
where the income is in the lowest 
bracket. Most certainly this is @ 
confined study. It does; however, 
give indication of the need for furs 
ther correlated data which might 
more clearly identify causes and ef 
fects and hence point the way to the 
most effective solutions. 
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Mistaken Assumption 


A related assumption which often 
is inherent in proposals for the de- 
velopment of insurance or prepay- 
ment plans is that these mechanisms 
would encourage, by removing what 
is conceived of as a financial barrier, 
the greater use of medical or dental 
care. However, the evidence for this 
is even less precise. For example, a 
recently released community study 
in Minnesota shows that the fre- 
quency with which illnesses were 
treated was unrelated to coverage 
under insurance or prepayment 
plans or to the degree of such cover- 
age. In fact, from this study the 
converse could be argued since 64% 
of wives without any insurance pro- 
tection had dental check-ups com- 
pared to only 44% of those having 
both Blue Cross-Blue Shield and 
the local Community Health Center 
prepayment plans. This study con- 
cludes : 

“Membership . . . in a prepayment | 
plan . . . appears to have little if 
any influence upon the extent to 
which an individual uses medical 
services and facilities. . . .”” Other 
studies contain similar implications. 
One can only conclude that to date 
the case for neither side has been 
made with conviction. 

(Continued on page 29) 
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Dental Care—from page 26 


In this respect, George Bugbee of 
Health Information Foundation has 
stated : 

"While lack of money has most 
Often been cited as the main deter- 
fent to the public’s use of medical 
care, many other factors are equally 
important and solving the money 
problem alone will not settle the 
difficulty by any means. A decade or 
two ago, many of us thought that 
it was simply a matter of economics. 
... By increasing the facilities and 
making it easier for people to pay, 
they would get the care. But we 
know now that while this may be a 
partial answer to the problem, it is 
a long way from the whole truth.” 

It is also of interest, in this same 
respect, to note the prefatory state- 
ment appearing in a comprehensive 
study of the costs of the National 
Health Service of Great Britain and 
presented to Her Majesty in Jan- 
uary, 1956. The statement, by Sir 
George Newman in “Health and 
Evolution,” 1931, reads: 

“Unlike other social movements of 
emancipation, that of personal and 
communal health demands and re- 
quires the assent and daily coopera- 
tion of those it would benefit. Health 
is not something which can be im- 
posed by authority, it begins and 
flourishes only as it is practiced. 
There is nothing under the sun 
more democratic, individualistic and 
cooperative. It calls for continuous 
education, for increase rather than 
decrease of responsibility, for the 
vigilant and sensible application of 
the discoveries and verities of sci- 
ence,” 

»water Thus, there appears to be an ele- 
r ment in the entire picture of finding 
! it impossible to make the horse 
drink, even though he had been led 
to water. 


In attempting to determine 
whether insurance or prepaid den- 
tal care plans are feasible, it is nec- 
essary to face several questions 
squarely. Is there a public desire or 
demand for such plans, recognizing 
that care has to be paid for in some 
manner and that the public right- 
fully is interested in that method 
of payment which is least costly? 
If such plans or methods were more 
numerous than is presently the case, 
would there be the required broad 
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public acceptance of them? Would 
such plans answer the tests of any 
sound insurance mechanism: that is 
would they confront a group of ex- 
posure units sufficiently alike and 
numerous to make predictable the 
loss over a period of time; could the 
loss be verifiable; would the loss be 
truly accidental compared with will- 
ful or certain? Would such plans 
provide the most expeditious man- 
ner of financing dental care, or is 
dental care better paid for by the 
individual through regular budget- 
ing from earning; recognizing that 
insurance is most effective when di- 
rected toward covering losses size- 
able enough to be really harmful to 
the insured and that the antithesis 
is often uneconomical ? 


The answers to these questions, if 
known, would appreciably aid in any 
needed development of insurance 
mechanisms for dental care. The 
paucity of well-rounded, useable in- 
formation, however, leaves the an- 
swers in the realm of speculation. 

Perhaps the most informative and 
significant view of the subject to 
date is to be obtained by a review 
of the various types of insurance, 
prepayment, and third party pay- 
‘ment plans which have been tried 
in the last decade. Seventeen ap- 
proaches of various types have been 
reviewed for purposes here. It is to 
be noted that over half of these have 


come into being since 1954. In it- 
self this indicates that those plans 
which have survived (of seventeen 
attempts reviewed, seven are operat- 
ing with some apparent degree of 
success, four have clearly failed, and 
six appear to be in a state of vary- 
ing degrees of dubious success or 
failure based upon the latest avail- 
able information) are for the most 
part, clearly experimental and in- 
conclusive. 


Seven Categories 


The attempts reviewed are cate- 
gorized in a general way as: 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 
(6) 
and 
(7) insurance company plans. 

It is recognized that there may well 
be other plans which should be in- 
cluded but which, after search, re- 
main unknown to the author. In re- 
viewing these plans it is hoped it will 
be understood that complete and 
current information is difficult to 
obtain, as is data upon which to 
base more complete evaluations. 
There has been no desire to be other 


government plans, 

labor union welfare fund plans, 
cooperative plans, 

employee association plans, 
prepaid group practice plans, 
non-profit service type plans, 


(Continued on page 100) 
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QUESTION 6 


A number of political leaders 
have suggested recently that seri- 
ous consideration should be 
given to amending the Constitu- 
tion in such a way as to permit 
Congress to override an unfavor- 
able decision of the United States 
Supreme Court. 


(a) Explain the reasons which 
motivated the framers of the 
Constitution of the United States 
to establish a separate Federal 
judiciary. 


(b) Deseribe specifically the 
limitations on the complete in- 
dependence of the United States 
Supreme Court. 


(c) Describe specifically the 
procedures which would have to 
be used to amend the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 


Answer to Question 6 


(a) The framers of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States established 
a separate Federal judiciary in 
recognition of the fact that if the 
new form of government and the 
laws and treaties made under it were 
to be the “supreme law” of the land, 
interpretation and application of that 
“supreme law” shoald be uniform 
throughout the United States. Only 
a central and separate judiciary 
authority could provide this uniform- 
ity. Furthermore, the states feared 
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Composite Answers 


encroachment on their rights by a 
strong central government. To as- 
sure proper balance between the 
central government and the state 
governments some impartial arbiter 
should be vested with power to de- 
cide disputes concerning the appro- 
priate jurisdiction and authority. 

The framers of the Constitution 
also believed that the government 
should be established under a sys- 
tem of checks and balances. There 
was considerable fear in those early 
days lest the new government usurp 
such extensive powers as to produce 
the same type of oppression the 
people escaped by coming to Amer- 
ica. They believed that dividing 
governmental powers into the ex- 
ecutive, legislative and judiciary 
branches would prevent any one part 
from becoming too powerful. A 
national judiciary was thus an es- 
sential part of a system of checks and 
balances which the framers of the 
Constitution were attempting to es- 
tablish. 

Finally, a national judicial au- 
thority could settle disputes between 
individual states or citizens residing 
in different states more impartially 
than a state court whose local prej- 
udices would imperil national justice. 
A national court could best adjudi- 
cate controversies which involved 
representatives or citizens of foreign 
governments. Since the national 
government would be held respon- 
sible for the judicial decisions affect- 
ing citizens of a foreign country, a 
national judiciary should logically 
make the decision. 
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(b) The limitations on the com- 
plete independence of the United 
States Supreme Court include the 
following: the President has the 
power to appoint and the Senate to 
confirm the appointment of new 
members of the Supreme Court; a 
member of the Federal judiciary is 
subject to impeachment proceedings 
the same as other Federal civil 
officers ; Congress and the President 
may increase the number of judges 
and see that the new positions are 
filled with judges whose views are 
“more acceptable,” or may reduce 
the size of the Supreme Court by not 
filling vacancies; and Congress and 
the President may deprive the Su- 
preme Court of its appellate jurisdic- 
tion over a given class of cases if 
unfavorable decisions are anticipated. 
The Supreme Court is dependent 
upon Congress for appropriations 
not only for the salaries for its mem- 
bers, but also for funds with which 
to conduct its operations including 
funds for obtaining evidence and 
needed information relative to the 
case being heard. Finally, the Su- 
preme Court is not free to conduct 
investigations or to hand down ad- 
visory opinions. It can only adjudi- © 
cate actual suits or controversies. 

(c) To amend the Constitution 
of the United States there must first 
be a proposal for amendment and 
then ratification of the proposal. An 
amendment can be proposed by a 
two-thirds vote of both Houses of 
Congress or by a national convention 
called by Congress on the application 

(Continued on page 34) 
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C.L.U. Questions—from page 32 


of the legislatures in two-thirds of 
the states. After the amendment has 
been proposed by either of these two 
procedures, Congress selects either 
of two methods of voting for ratifica- 
tion. Either the legislatures in three- 
fourths of the states or conventions 
in three-fourths of the states called 
for this purpose must approve the 
proposed amendment. In most cases 


amendments are proposed by Con- 
gress and the approval is by vote of 
the state legislatures. 


QUESTION 7 


(a) A newspaper columnist 
wrote, “The playbills are up, the 
stage is set, and the time is now; 
1956, a general election year, 
brings us ‘Politics in Action,’ the 
great drama of democracy. And, 
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in the center of the stage stand 
the major actors, the nominees 
for the offices of President and 
Vice-President, and those who as- 
pire to represent the people in the 
Congress of the United States.” 

(1) Describe the method or 
procedure by which 
candidates for the Presi- 
dency and Vice-Presi- 
dency are nominated by 
each of the two major 
political parties. 
Describe the provisions 
of the Federal Constitu- 
tion pertaining to the 
qualifications and elec 
tion of members of both 
houses of the Congress of 
the United States. 

(b) A newspaper editorial 
stated that, ““‘The Electoral Col- 
lege devised by the Constitutional 
Convention of 1787 was a 
thoughtful attempt to establish a 
sound plan for choosing the 
President and Vice-President of 
the United States. In spite of 
the reasons for its adoption, 
there are those who now would 
like to make major changes in 
the Electoral College system.” 

(1) What factors motivated 

the Constitutional Con- 
vention of 1787 to estab- 
lish the Electoral College 
system of choosing a 
President and a Vice 
President of the United 
States? 
For what reasons might 
some persons now op- 
pose the Electoral College 
system of choosing a 
President and a Vice- 
President of the United 
States? 


(2) 


(2) 


Answer to Question 7 


(a) (1) Each of the two major 
political parties nominates their can- 
didates for the Presidency and Vice- 


Presidency at a national convention ° 


of delegates from the several states. 
A majority vote of the convention 
delegates is required to nominate a 
candidate. In some states the voters 
choose the delegates to their party’s 
national convention. In other states 
the delegates to a district or state 
convention choose the delegates to 
the national convention, and in still 
others delegates are chosen by the 
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party state central committee. A few 


states use a combination of the state 
convention and Presidential primary 
methods of choosing delegates to the 
party national conventions. Some 
states require the national delegates 
to vote for the candidates who re- 
ceived the majority vote in that 
state’s Presidential preference pri- 
mary on the first ballot, at least, or 
until released by the candidates. In 
general, however, the state and dis- 
trict conventions are free to select 
delegates who are not bound by the 
Presidential preference primary re- 
sults. 

(2) The Constitution provides 
that a member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives must have been a citizen 
of the United States for seven years, 
a resident of the state represented, 
and at least twenty-five years of age. 
A member of the Senate must have 
been a citizen for nine years, a resi- 
dent of the state, and at least thirty 
years old. Election to either house 
of Congress is by popular vote and 
the voters must possess the same 
qualifications as required in that 
state to vote for a candidate for the 
lower house of the state legislature. 

(b) (1) The Constitutional con- 
vention in 1787 established the Elec- 
toral College system of choosing a 
President and Vice-President of the 
United States in order-:to make the 
actual election a process of careful 
deliberation, in which the best man 
would be chosen. At that time the 
membership of the convention felt 
that the voters could not vote intelli- 
gently for the President and Vice- 
President. Communication facilities 
were limited and voters generally 
would not have had an opportunity 
to familiarize themselves with or 
learn of the qualifications ot the can- 
didates. The responsibility for the 
election was given to the electors. 
Because of the importance of the 
electors the state legislatures were 
given cofisiderable freedom to select 
them. They were to play an ex- 
tremely important role in selecting 
the chief executive of the country. 
Then, too, the Electoral College 
Was a compromise plan for dis- 
tributing voting power among the 
several states in accordance with 
their proportionate strength in both 
houses of Congress. Allocation of 

electors on the basis of a state’s 
representation in the House was 
closely related to population. The 
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allocation of two electors on the 
basis of each state’s representation 
in the Senate was a recognition of 
the equality of states as members of 
the union. 

(2) Some persons might now 
oppose the Electoral College system 
of choosing a President and a Vice- 
President of the United States on 
the grounds that the Electoral Col- 
lege no longer serves the purposes 
for which it was designed. Under 
this system a candidate receives all 
of a state’s electoral votes when he 


receives more votes than any other 
candidate, and this may mean that 
he has a mere plurality and not a 
majority. Because mere plurality 
does give a candidate all of the elec- 
toral votes of a state, there have 
been cases in which candidates for 
President and Vice-President have 
been able to secure the constitution- 
ally required electoral majority who 
did not receive a national plurality 
of the popular vote. Also the Elec- 
(Continued on the next page) 
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C.L.U. Questions—Continued 


toral College system might be op- 
posed on grounds that the small 
states now have a disproportionate 
number of electoral votes. Regard- 
less of population a small state now 
is permitted two electoral votes for 
its two senators and one electoral 
vote for its representative in Con- 
gress. Finally, the system might be 
opposed because there is no guaran- 
tee that an elector, who professed 
that he would vote for a particular 
President and Vice-Presidential can- 


didate, will actually cast his vote for 
those candidates. 


QUESTION 8 
(a and b) “The Federal Gov- 


ernment is gradually usurping 
the powers of the state govern- 
ments and unless this tendency 
toward centralization is halted, 
our present system of govern- 
ment will be jeopardized.” 
(1) Explain and illustrate the 
processes by which an in- 
crease in the powers of 
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the Federal government 
at the expense of the 
states has occurred. 

Explain and evaluate the 

arguments for and 

against the shift of power 
from the states to the 

Federal government. 

(c) Explain the procedure 
which is prescribed for the ad- 
mission of a territory to state 
hood in the United States of 
America. 


(2) 


Answer to Question 8 


(a) and (b) (1) Of primary 
importance in increasing the powers 
of the Federal government at the 
expense of the states has been the 
more liberal interpretation of the 
Constitution by the Supreme Court, 
especially interpretations of the com- 
merce and taxing powers of Con- 
gress. Although in earlier decisions 
the Supreme Court had held the Na- 
tional Recovery Act and the first 
Agricultural Adjustment Act as be- 
ing unconstitutional, in 1937 the 
Supreme Court with a more liberal 
point of view upheld every impor- 
tant feature of the Social Security 
Act of 1935, and still later more 
drastic agricultural legislation was 
sustained. 

Of considerable importance in 
bringing about an increase in the 
powers of the Federal government 
at the expense of the states has been 
the growth in what is called “grants- 
in-aid.” Beginning with relatively 
small grants about the time of World 
War I, the Federal “grants-in-aid” 
system has now developed into a 
tremendous operation which in ef- 
fect has deprived the states of a 
considerable amount of its former 
independence. If a state accepts a 
Congressional appropriation for the 
promotion of a specific project the 
state must agree to recognize the 
Federal government’s right to ap- 
prove plans and policies, to set min- 


imum standards, to inspect results ° 


and in general to impose control 
wherever the Congressional dollar is 
accepted. 

There has been a recent increase 
in the powers of the Federal govern- 
ment at the expense of the states 
through the exercising by Congress 
of its latent powers. This use of 
latent powers which Congress pos- 
sessed, but which it had never used, 
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may be thought of as an actual in- 
crease in its effective powers. 

Of some importance in increasing 
the powers of the Federal govern- 
ment at the expense of the states 
has been the use of the authority of 
the President to make treaties with 
the advice and consent of two-thirds 
of the Senate. For example, a treaty 
with Great Britain prohibited the 
destruction of migratory birds ex- 
cept under specified conditions. The 
State of Missouri objected to the 
treaty on the grounds that the Con- 
stitution gave the Federal govern- 
ment no such control over the wild 
life in a given state. In sustaining 
the treaty the Supreme Court 
pointed out that the authority of the 
Federal government to make treaties 
was broader and covered a wider 
range of subjects than the power of 
the Federal government to make 
laws. The treaty-making power thus 
extends the power of the Federal 
government to invade the powers 
reserved under the Constitution to 
the states, including the police 
power. 

Although amending the Constitu- 
tion may not have been directly re- 
sponsible for increases in the powers 
of the Federal government at the 
expense of the states, Constitutional 
amendments have been of some im- 
portance. The threat of amendment 
may have been of some importance 
in influencing more liberal interpre- 
tations of the Constitution. Actu- 
ally, the only amendment which has 
increased the powers of Federal gov- 
ernment directly was the 16th 
amendment permitting taxation of 
personal incomes, although the 18th 
amendment resulted in an increase 
of Federal control over the illicit 
liquor traffic until the 21st amend- 
ment reduced that control substan- 
tially. The “due process” and “equal 
protection” clauses of the 14th 
amendment provided a substantial 
indirect increase of Federal power 
at state expense by greatly expand- 
ing the power of the Supreme Court 
to pass final judgment, on the validity 
of state and local legislation. 

(2) Those who favor the shift of 
power from the states to the Federal 
government base their case on the 
following arguments. Economic de- 
velopment and social progress have 
so completely made the United 
States a single economic and politi- 
cal entity that a large number of 
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problems which were formerly con- 
sidered to be of a local nature now 
extend across state lines and are of 
fundamental interest to the entire 
nation. Technological advance in 
communication and transportation 
have so reduced distances that the 
48 states are now brought together 
in a compact political and economic 
entity. In many instances the states 


have failed to perform their respon- 
sibilities either because of the lack 
of funds or because they consider 
the problem too vast for them to 
attempt to handle. Naturally, the 
states do not possess the authority 
and should not be expected to handle 
problems which are national in 
scope. Furthermore, to a consider- 
(Continued on the next page) 
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C.L.U. Questions—Continued 


able extent the Federal government 
is more responsive to the needs and 
the wishes of the people than are 
groups of states. 

Those who are opposed to the shift 
of power from the states to the Fed- 
eral government advance the follow- 
ing arguments. The increasing con- 











centration of power in the hands of 
the Federal. government dilutes 
democracy and defeats the principles 
upon which our country and its Con- 
stitution were founded. The tremen- 
dous bureaucracy which must be 
established and maintained pro- 
duces an unwieldy and inefficient 
organization which becomes bogged 
down in the mire of its own red tape 
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and loses all responsiveness to the 
needs of the people. The individual 
states know their own problems 
much better than a centralized bu- 
reaucracy thousands of miles away 
from the problem. Likewise, the 
local governments are more sensitive 
to local problems and would be more 
competent to arrange appropriate 
solutions for those problems. If 
state and local administration is to 
be centralized in a bureaucracy in 
the nation’s capital the local commu- 
nities and the state governments 
would have no opportunity to de- 
velop young people and to train 
them for positions of responsibility 
in the communities and the state 
governments. Finally, the removal 
of governmental administration from 
the state and local communities re- 
duces the opportunity for experi- 
mentation at the local level. 


There is some merit to both sides 
of this question of increased power 
for the Federal government. Obvi- 
ously, the Federal government is in 
a better position than the states to 
provide national security through a 
nationally organized defense system ; 
the national government is in a bet- 
ter position to pursue economic poli- 
cies designed to restore full employ- 
ment for the peoples in all the states; 
and a system of social security 
should be organized on a national 
scope rather than a series of 48 indi- 
vidual and separate systems. Under 
a nationally organized program, 
considerable duplication of effort 
can be eliminated and a better or- 
ganized and a more efficient admin- 
istrative organization can be estab- 
lished. 


On the other hand, unnecessary 
encroachment on the independence 
of the states is: undesirable. It 
would appear that there are certain 
functions which the states could per- 
form more effectively and more eco- 
nomically than can the Federal gov- 
ernment. A democratic government 


must be responsive to the wishes of’ 


the people and a government that is 
too far removed from the people is 
neither responsive nor democratic. 
(ce) Congress has prescribed a 
definite procedure for the admission 
of a territory to statehood in the 
United States. The people in the 
territorv take the initiative in obtain- 
ing statehood by drafting and pre- 
senting a petition to Congress, Con- 
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gress then passes an enabling act 
authorizing the territory to hold a 








constitutional convention and draft 
a proposed state constitution. The 
people of the territory vote to ap- 
prove the constitution. After ap- 
proval by the people in the territory, 
the proposed constitution is sub- 
mitted to the Congress of the United 
States for its approval. Admission 
of the territory to statehood is ap- 
proved in a final act passed by Con- 
gress, fixing a date for admission. 
The final act of Congress must be 
signed by the President in the same 
manner as any other law passed by 
Congress. 


QUESTION 9 


“The general property tax has 
been widely crowded out of the 
tax picture and even on the local 
level reduced to a position of 
relatively diminished impor- 
tance.” 

(a) Explain (1) the tax the- 
ory upon which the general prop- 
erty tax is based, and (2) the rea- 
sons why the general property 
tax is being “crowded out of the 
state and local tax picture.” 


(b) (1) Deseribe the im- 
portant alternative 
sources of revenue 
available to state 
and local govern- 
mental units to off- 
set the revenue lost 
from the _ general 
property tax. 

Explain the tax the- 
ory underlying each 
alternative form of 
tax commonly being 
used to replace the 
revenue lost because 
of the reduced posi- 
tion of the general 
property tax. 


(2) 


Answer to Question 9 


(a) (1) The general property 
tax is based on the tax theory that 
ownership of property is evidence 
of a person’s ability to pay taxes. It 
is further held that since property 
owners are the ones benefiting from 
the expenditures of the government, 
property owners should pay taxes in 
accordance with the benefits which 
they receive. Tax theory holds the 
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general property tax to be a good 
one since it meets the test of fiscal 
adequacy and low cost of adminis- 
tration. Elasticity or flexibility in 
the tax structure can be provided by 
either varying the rate at which as- 
sessed values are taxed or varying 
the values at which the property is 
assessed. Since real property, and 
to a large extent, personal property 
are assessable, values can be ap- 
praised and the amount of tax deter- 
mined. 

(2) The general property tax is 
being “crowded out of the state and 


local tax picture” to a large extent 
because of the growing recognition 
that taxes are paid out of income 
and, therefore, greater equity is pro- 
vided the taxpayers by a tax which 
conforms more closely to the level 
of income than does the general 
property tax. Opponents of the gen- 
eral property tax argue that prop- 
erty should not be confused with 
wealth and particularly it should be 
recognized that a person’s income, 
and his ability to pay taxes may not 
be in proportion to his property 
(Continued on the next page) 
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ownership. At an earlier time when 
we had predominantly an agrarian 
economy the general property tax 
was a reasonable measure of a per- 
son’s ability to pay. But today, in- 
come is a better measure of ability 
to pay. 

The general property tax fre- 
quently violates the canons of con- 
venience and ability to pay for the 





taxpayer by requiring him to meet 
his assessments at a time when he 
may not have the money. Also, par- 
ticularly with respect to intangible 
property, the taxpayer has consider- 
able opportunity to evade the tax. 
The failure to declare intangible 
property, together with the difficulty 
of correctly assessing the values of 
property produces serious difficulties 
for the tax administrator. Some per- 
sons object to the general property 
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tax on the grounds that it penalizes 
thrift and destroys any incentive 
which a person might have to ac- 
cumulate property. Inequities have 
arisen in the faulty administration of 
the general property tax which have 
made the tax unpopular with the 
public. Some persons have criticized 
the general property tax because if 
a flat rate is used this produces pro- 
portional and not progressive taxa- 
tion. 

The general property tax fell into 
disrepute during the depression 
years of the 1930’s when property 
owners were experiencing financial 
and tax difficulties. Finally, the state 
governments developed alternative 
tax sources which provided revenue 
in greater conformity with the abil- 
ity to pay principle and also pro- 
vided an adequate yield together 
with greater ease and certainty of 
collection. 


(b) The important alternative 
sources of revenue available to state 
and local governmental units which 
are used to a large extent to offset 
the decline in revenue from the gen- 
eral property tax include: (1) the 
general sales tax, (2) motor fuel 
taxes, (3) income taxes, (4) liquor 
taxes, (5) tobacco taxes, (6) capital 
stock and other corporation taxes, 
(7) grants-in-aid, and (8) public 
service projects. The underlying 
tax theory of each alternative form 
will be explained following the de- 
scription of each form. 

(1) The general sales tax is an 
excise imposed on the transfer of 
goods and services from the seller 
to buyer. Since the families in the 
lower income groups spend a larger 
proportion of their income than fam- 
ilies in the higher income groups, the 
general sales tax is quite regressive 
and is difficult to justify on the basis 
of either the ability to pay theory or 
the benefit theory. Proponents of 
the general sales tax favor it be- 
cause of convenience of collections 


and on grounds of expediency in’ 


providing needed revenue. In most 
cases the states adopted the general 
sales tax during the depression years 
when they were experiencing diffi- 
culty in balancing budgets. During 
those years the states were experi- 
encing an increasing need for relief 
expenditures and turned to the gen- 
eral sales tax because of the unwill- 
ingness of state legislatures to place 
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a heavier load on the owners of gen- 
eral property and the obvious diffi- 
culty of obtaining larger revenues 
from income taxes when many cor- 
porations were operating at a loss 
and when personal incomes were on 
the decline. 


(2) The motor fuel tax is a levy 
of a specific amount per gallon 
which is included in the price of the 
fuel to the purchaser. The propo- 
nents of the motor fuel tax view it 
as being consistent with the benefit 
theory of taxation and argue that as 
users of the highways the purchasers 
of gasoline should be expected to 
contribute to the construction and 
maintenance of those highways. To 
some extent the gasoline tax is con- 
sidered consistent with the ability 
to pay theory since a person owning 
and driving an automobile should 
have the ability to pay the gasoline 
tax. In fact, however, the motor 
fuel tax is to a large extent regres- 
sive in that it bears much more 
heavily on a man with small income 
than on one who is in the upper 
income bracket. To some extent the 
motor fuel tax as administered is not 
consistent with the benefit theory 
since in recent years a considerable 
part of the revenue derived from 
the motor fuel tax has been diverted 
to education, welfare and other state 
purposes. The motor fuel tax has 
the great merit of being highly pro- 
ductive of revenue and convenient 
and easy to administer. 


(3) Subject to a specific exemp- 
tion the typical state income tax is 
a levy against net income with the 
rates scaled upward from commonly 
1 per cent on the first one thousand 
dollars of personal income. Indi- 
vidual states also levy income taxes 
against corporation net income using 
either a flat or a progressive rate. 
Both personal income taxes and cor- 
porate income taxes are considered 
to be levied in accordance with the 
ability to pay theory. To some ex- 
tent the corporation income tax is 
considered to be levied in accord- 
ance with the benefit theory of taxa- 
tion. This is true to the extent that 
as a business firm operating in the 
particular state, the corporation en- 
joys the benefits of the service sup- 
plied by the state. To a lesser extent 
individual income taxes would be 
considered to be levied in accordance 
with the benefit theory of taxation. 
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(4), (5) In addition to the Fed- 
eral government the states and local 
governments assess heavy ad valorem 
and specific excise taxes on the sale 
and production of liquor and 
tobacco in all its forms. Some states 
impose the tobacco tax only on ciga- 
rettes, while others levy the tax 
against all types of tobacco products. 
Tobacco taxes are usually based on 
the retail price of the commodity 
with a higher tax being levied on the 








more expensive items. The tax is 
usually in the form of stamps affixed 
by the vendors. Since the repeal of 
the 18th amendment, the states have 
derived considerable revenue from 
liquor taxes. The liquor tax is in- 
cluded in the price of the product 
and, therefore, is paid by the pur- 
chaser at the time of the sale. 
Both the tobacco and the liquor 
tax might be viewed as consistent 
(Continued on the next page) 
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C.L.U. Questions—Continued 


with the sumptuary theory of taxa- 
tion which holds that control over 
the consumption of certain harmful 
products might be maintained by the 
use of an excise tax. Actually, the 
liquor and tobacco tax should be 
considered as being more in accord- 
ance with the ability to pay theory. 
Both taxes are considered to fall 
upon commodities which are not 





necessities. However, both taxes are 
to some extent regressive since they 
do bear more severely upon persons 
in the lower income group. 

(6) The states derive some rev- 
enue from corporation and other 
business taxes such as capital stock 
tax and franchise tax. In recent 
years states have increased the 
amount of revenue derived from in- 
heritance and estate taxes which 
usually take the form of a graduated 


400 MILLION IN FORCE 


..-and “the voyage is yet young!”’ 


Like Virginia’s Jamestown Colonists, Atlantic 
Life began its voyage in “‘little ships”. . . with 
a big future. Today, after more than 50 years, 
some of that future has taken shape. Early this 
year Atlantic Life logged more than $400,000,000 


of insurance in force in 9 states. 


...and tomorrow’s. 





Yet, we at Atlantic Life feel the voyage is yet 
young. We’re drawing both on our past experi- 
ence and our present strength to develop new 
policies and services to help our agents and 
their customers meet today’s insurance needs 


Atlantic Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE—RICHMOND. VA. 
Life ¢ Accident & Sickness ¢ Hospitalization 


More Than a Half Century of Service 
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or progressive tax on the value of a 
deceased’s estate. But states and 
local communities also frequently use 
the poll tax as a source of revenue. 
Corporation and business taxes are 
levied in accordance with the bene- 
fit theory of taxation and also the 
ability to pay. Death taxes are 
levied in accordance with the ability 
to pay theory. The poll tax or other 
capitation tax is based on the equality 
theory of taxation. This latter the- 
ory holds that for a tax to be equita- 
ble it should be levied equally on 
all persons. 

(7) Of increasing importance to 
the states as a source of revenue has 
been the growth in the Federal 
“grants-in-aid” system in our coun- 
try. In a sense, these “grants-in- 
aid” from the Federal government 
are a tax source of revenue since 
they are derived from Federal taxa- 
tion, but not state taxation. 

(8) To an increasing extent 
states are deriving revenue from 
public service projects such as state 
operated docks, wharfs, ware- 
houses, ferries, toll bridges, canals, 
toll roads, and irrigation projects. 
The states also collect fees or high- 
way privilege dues from individuals 
or business firms enjoying certain 
public services. The states derive 
revenue from fees, charges and 
earnings accruing to administrative 
agencies, state institutions and 
courts in that state. 


QUESTION 10 


For each of the following, ex- 
plain the basis which is used to 
determine (1) who qualifies for 
the benefits, and (2) the amount 
of the benefits: 


(a) Old Age and Survivors 
Insurance 

(b) Old Age Assistance 

(c) Unemployment Compen- 
sation . 

(d) Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion 


Answer to Question 10 


(a) (1) A’ worker and _ the 
members of his family will qualify 
for both survivorship benefits and 
retirement benefits under social 
security if the insured person ac- 
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quires “fully insured status.” A 
person is “fully insured” if he is 
credited with forty quarters of cov- 
erage earned at any time since Janu- 
ary 1937; or if he has at least one- 
quarter of coverage for every two 
calendar quarters after 1950, or after 
he becomes age 21, or if he has a 
quarter of coverage for each quarter 
after 1954. In any event, to be fully 
insured one must have a minimum 
of six quarters of coverage. If one 
is only currently insured he and his 
family are eligible for the survivor- 
ship benefits. 

A “fully insured” person qualifies 
for retirement benefits at age 65. 
The wife of a retired worker is also 
eligible for retirement benefits if she 
is age 65 or over, or has a depend- 
ent child of the wage earner under 
age 18 in her care; lives with her 
husband at the time of her applica- 
tion for benefits; is not eligible for 
old-age insurance benefits in her 
own right of 50% or more of the 
amount of her husband’s primary 
insurance amount. Children of the 
retired worker under age 18, unmar- 
ried and dependent, are eligible for 
benefits. 

The family qualifies for survivor- 
ship benefits upon the death of the 
insured. A widow is eligible for sur- 
vivorship benefits if she is age 65 or 
over, unmarried, was living with her 
husband at the time of his death and 
is not entitled to an old age insur- 
ance benefit in her own right of 
75% of the deceased’s primary in- 
surance amount. If under age 65 
a mother is still eligible if she has 
in her care a child of the deceased’s 
eligible for the child’s benefits, has 
not remarried, was living with her 
husband at the time of his death, 
and is not entitled to an old-age in- 
surance benefit in her own right of 
75% or more of the primary insur- 
ance amount of the deceased. The 
eligibility requirements for children 
for survivorship benefits are practi- 
cally the same as those for retire- 
ment benefits. 

For any beneficiary age 72 or 
older there are no limitations with 
respect to the amount of income 
which may be earned without de- 
priving the persons of O.A.S.I. 
benefits. However, if the person is 
under age 72 the person loses one 
month of benefits for each $80 (or 
portion thereof) of annual earnings 
in excess of $1200, provided that he 
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will not be deprived of benefits in 
any month in which his earnings or 
income from self-employment are 
less than $80. 

(2) The benefits for all bene- 
ficiaries under O.A.S.I. are based 
upon the primary insurance amount 
of the insured. Various formulas 
may be used in determining this 
primary insurance amount. Accord- 
ing to the 1954 formula the primary 
insurance amount is the total of 
(a) 55% of the first $110 of average 


monthly earnings and (b) 20% on 
the excess amount over the $110 up 
to $350 per month. However, the 
1954 formula may not be applicable 
to a given insured. Therefore, to 
determine the primary insurance 
amount for which the individual is 
eligible it is necessary to have cer- 
tain information about his age, his 
period of covered employment, and 
his average monthly wage. Finally, 
the benefits for the insured’s family 
depends upon the number of depend- 
(Continued on the next page) 
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states have no residence require- grants. States frequently establish § establis! 
ment, the majority have residence limits as to the amount of property §f typical 
ents and their relationship to the requirements of at least one year. that an eligible aged person may § mum o' 
insured. Fewer than half of the states require own. Some of these states exempt §f states p 
(b) (1) To establish eligibility citizenship as a qualifying condition. the home in determining qualifica- J depend 
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have a bona fide need for assistance determining the amount of the bene- amount of cash or other liquid assets § amount 
which is defined typically as an in- fits under old age assistance. Most which an aged person may possess § the unt 
come which is inadequate and in- states provide a maximum amount and still receive benefits. state la 
sufficient to provide a reasonable that can be received under old age (ce) (1) Originally, coverage ber of . 
subsistence compatible with decency assistance which is usually selected = under unemployment compensation J tween ‘ 
and health. Although some of the to provide the maximum Federal ,,, practically identical with that (4) 
provided under old age and sur- Ff tion be: 
vivor’s insurance. However, since able fo: 
1950 coverage under O.A.S.I. has 9 out of 
expanded greatly, but practically no Ff inent. 
This “Star of the North” change has occurred in the unem- dustry 
pias ployment tax coverage. Therefore, workan 
insignia marks the fastest grow- the original exclusions still apply to | their s 
ing mutual company .. .a agricultural workers, domestic serv- | fi, 
A company which has developed ice, a ae ey meno a employ 
employment by religious, charitable, : 
PL A C E the plans and the tools to put a scientific, literary, or educational or- akin 
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I N .. . keep him growing year basis. The Federal Unemployment compe 
after year. Compensation Act requires the special 
T H E states to pay siege to veresaa* ae saibhane 
. ° : are unemployed, able to work, but Bos 
This coupled with a higher-pay not able st find a job. An unem- wri , 
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persistency fees, which guar- accept a job which is available as duded 
antees greater return to the a result of a strike, lockout, or other 
, a i labor disputes; if the wages, hours (2) 
man who writes quality busi- or working conditions are substan- | Ws F 
ness. tially less favorable than those pre- J Medic: 
vailing for similar work in the com- J ‘ter 
These are the reasons why munity; or if in order to get the eg | 
many a career underwriter has position the worker must joina cour i v4 
oT < ss pany union or sign a “yellow dog’ nen 
found his “place in the sun contract. Under most state laws all worke 
with ... employees in the given firm have of his 
coverage if there are four workers J “*S°S 
employed on any one day within worke 
each of 20 weeks. o mj 
ber of 
(2) The amount of unemploy- J) tion j. 
STAR OF —_ ge ett for which a J of th, 
THE NORTH ° worker is eligible depends upon the 
The Agent-Minded sak es waiting period, the paerial a max- ea 
gers. imum amount of benefits, and the We 
MINNE SOT A weekly benefit rate effective in the J Tp go 
particular state. Practically all of Bont g 
the states specify a waiting period J o¢ ge 
MU TU A Z. before unemployment compensation J indus 
benefits will be paid. The weekly 
LIFE benefit rate is generally based on the Ma 
amount of the wages earned, and re é 
the maximum established approxi- § able c 
! NSUTANCE Company mates one-half of the Sides that worke 
victory sqUARE—ST. PauL. Minnesota [| WOUld be earned by a person work- J work 
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The maximum amount which an un- J 4ou 
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established under all state laws. A 
typical state law specifies a maxi- 





mum of $25 per week. Only a few 
states provide additional benefits for 
dependents of unemployed workers. 
All states, however, provide for a 
minimum as well as a maximum 
amount of weekly benefit payable to 
the unemployed worker. A typical 
state law specifies a maximum num- 
ber of weekly benefits varying be- 
tween 20 and 26 weeks. 


(d) (1) Workmen’s compensa- 
tion benefits are intended to be avail- 
able for injuries and disease arising 
out of and in the course of employ- 
ment. Persons employed in an in- 
dustry or occupation covered by the 
workmen’s compensation statutes in 
their state are eligible for the bene- 
fits. Practically all states exclude 
employees of agriculture, domestic 
service and casual labor. Some 
states place additional limitations on 
the coverage of their workmen’s 
compensation statutes by excluding 
special hazardous or extra hazardous 
industry. As would be expected, in- 
juries resulting from willful miscon- 


duct and intoxication and those 
deliberately self-inflicted are ex- 
cluded. 


(2) Workmen’s compensation 
laws provide both cash benefits and 
medical benefits. Practically every 
state requires a waiting period before 
cash benefits are paid. Following 
the waiting period the weekly cash 
benefits received by an injured 
worker are determined on the basis 
of his wages. In the majority of 
cases the same percentage of the 
worker’s wage is paid for all types 
of injuries, but the period, or num- 
ber of weeks, for which compensa- 
tion is paid varies with the severity 
of the injuries or occupational dis- 
ease, Some states vary the per- 
centage according to the severity of 
the injury or the size of the family. 
In some states widows and depend- 
ent children receive benefits in case 
of death of a worker in a covered 
industry. 


Many states provide for perma- 
nent and total disability benefits pay- 
able over. the lifetime of the injured 
worker. In the typical state a 
worker would receive two-thirds of 
his weekly wage with a maximum 
amount payable of $30. The ma- 
jority of the states, however, pro- 
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Feel as If you're tied down... . can’t get loose to 
show what you can really do? Calm down a moment 
and check on Central Standard’s big ‘From Now On” 
Expansion Program ... Active Plans that help increase 
production through more leads and more closes! | 


General agency opportunities in favorable territories 
for men who know they can “'go places’ if given a 
chance. If your ability exceeds your present oppor- 
tunity, consider Central Standards life time renewal ) 
top commission contract today. 


Write, wire or phone Claire Gsell, Agency Vice President 
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vide benefits for a limited period of 
time, usually not in excess of ten 
years. The benefits for total disabil- 
ity which is temporary are deter- 
mined in the same manner as for 
total and permanent disability with 
only the duration of payment being 
different. 


In cases of dismemberment the 
typical state law provides a fixed 
number of weekly total disability 


payments. In the majority of the 
states the payment for the scheduled 
injuries or dismemberments are in 
addition to the temporary disability 
benefits paid during the convalescent 
period. 


In addition to the cash benefits 
which are available to an injured 
worker, every state now provides 
medical care which is available im- 
mediately following injury. 
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Iliness, Absenteeism—from page 18 


thousand and the latter thirty per 
one thousand. 

Women had more prolonged illness- 
absences than men, the rates being 
fifty-one per one thousand for 


women and thirty-two per one thou- 
sand for men. 

Non-manufacturing industry had a 
higher rate (forty-three per one 
thousand) than manufacturing in- 
dustry (thirty-five per one thou- 
sand). 
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93% of the absentees returned to 
work after their illnesses. 
Prolonged illness accounts for 
35.3% of all time lost from the job 
because of illness. It is 60% of the 
time lost during all absences of one 
week or more. 

Hospital care was needed by 75% 
of the cases (twenty-nine per one 
thousand) and the average hospital 
stay was 2.5 weeks, 

Fewer than half (eighteen per one 
thousand) needed surgical treatment. 


The median wage of the employees 
covered by the study was $3,485 
annually. Gross average costs were 
$717 in lost wages and $342 in 
medical costs. Average net wage 
loss was $323, which is 9.3% of in- 
come. Average net medical cost was 
$129, which is 3.7%. The study 
showed medical costs to be higher 
for men than for women, higher for 
older workers, and higher as the in- 
come level rose. Hospital charges 
formed 51.7% of total medica) costs 
and physicians’ fees 38.5%, for a 
combined total of 90.2%. 

“There are some problems in 
present benefit provisions,” the study 
noted in commenting on insurance 
coverage now in force. “The heavy 
emphasis is on hospitalization and 
surgical care. Almost 71% of the 
benefits go for hospitalization and a 
little over 24% for surgical care. 
That leaves only 5% for physicians’ 
fees, for other than surgical care, 
for nursing services, and for all the 
other ancillary needs. As a result, 
the present benefits succeed in meet- 
ing 80% of the hospital charges and 
61% of the surgeons’ fees, but only 
16% of all the other charges. The 
total accomplishment of the group 
plan benefits is 62% of the total 
gross medical care costs.” 

The study disclosed that the 
diseases which affected the workers 
were the everyday type, which affect 
everyone. The greatest number, 
23.6%, was affected by ailments 
classified as diseases of the digestive - 
system, such as hernia, appendicitis, 
ulcers, and like diseases. Diseases of 
the circulatory system were next 
with 12.9% of the cases, with acci- 
dents, poisonings, and violence third 
with 11.1%. 

“Prolonged _ I\lness- Absenteeism” 
published by the Research Council 
for Economic Security, 111 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 
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This exciting MONY news appear- 
ing in LIFE, LOOK, READER'S 
DIGEST, TIME and NEWSWEEK 
will reach 1 ovt of every 3 fam- 


7 
Sones! 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION CALL 


Y OFFICE! 





MONY DOES IT! 


Starting right now, on a whole series of 











new policies, Mutual Of New York offers 
you three great ideas in life insurance: 


1. A reduction in various premium rates! 


Starting right now, MONY reduces its 
premium rates on “whole life’’ plans, 
at adult ages, for policies with a face 
value of less than $5,000. This means 


more insurance protection for your 
gross premium dollar. Dividends paid 
on such policies make the net cost 
less than the premium paid. 


2. Even lower rates on larger amounts of insurance! 


Starting right now, on nearly all types 
of life insurance for individuals, 
MONY offers you discounts on bigger 
policies with face amounts of $5,000 
to $10,000, and an even larger dis- 
count when the policy is for $10,000 
or more. You save, just as you save 
when you buy the larger-size pack- 
ages at your grocery store. For ex- 
amples of premium discounts, see table. 


3. A new easy way to pay! 


Starting right now, if you have a 
Regular Checking Account, you can 
arrange with many banks to have 
your monthly premium of $10 or 
more deducted. With this plan called 
“MONY-MATIC,” you don’t even have 
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; How much less you pay. .. 
Policy Discount 

Face Amount in 10 years’ | in 20 years’ 
premiums premiums 

$ 5,000 $1.25 per $1,000 $ 62.50 $125.00 

7,000 1.25 per 1,000 87.50 175.06 

10,000 2.00 per 1,000 200.00 400.00 

15,000 2.00 per 1,000 300.00 600.00 

20,000 2.00 per 1,000 400.00 | 800.00 




















to write the check . .. MONY-MATIC 
does it for you automatically! Now 
you can conveniently budget your 
insurance payments, and it will cost 
you less than the usual method of 
paying monthly premiums. 


The new plans, or certain features of them, 
may not yet be available in all states. 


Maura 0. NN. VYor« 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





Life Insurance —Accident and Sickness —Hospitalization — 
Retirement Plans... FOR INDIVIDUALS AND EMPLOYEE GROUPS 





MONY offices are located throughout the United States and in Canada. 





MONY TODAY MEANS MONEY TOMORROW! 
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LEADING COMPANIES—from page 1|7 


Assets 


Northern Life (Wash.) 
Lutheran Mutual (Iowa) 
Beneficial Life (Utah) ....... 
Republic National (Texas) ... 
Western Life (Mont.) ....... 
Protective Life (Ala.) ........ 
West Coast Life (Calif. ) 
Knights Life (Pa.) .......... 
Cotomiel 1 ite OR. 32)... ocs ones 
Monarch Life ( Mass.) 


ee ES eer 
Presbyterian Ministers (Pa.) .. 
United Insurance (Ill.) ...... 
Standard Insurance (Ore.) ... 
Volunteer State (Tenn.) 
Durham Life (N.C.) ........ 
Bankers National (N. J.) ..... 
Lamar Life (Miss.) ......... 
Baltimore Life (Md.) ....... 
Security Life & Trust (N. C.). 


Monarch Life (Can.) 
Old Line Life (Wisc.) 
Boston Mutual ( Mass.) ...... 
American Mutual (Iowa) .... 
New York Savings Bank ..... 
North Carolina Mut. (N.C.) . 
National Reserve Life (Kans. ) 
American General, Tex. ...... 
North American Reassurance .. 
Amicable Life (Tex.) 


Industrial Life (Can.) 
Shenandoah Life ( Va.) 
Philadelphia Life ............ 
National Guardian (Wisc.) ... 
Reserve Life (Tex.) ......... 
Security Benefit (Kans.) ..... 
Interstate L. & A. (Tenn.) .... 
Farmers & Bankers (Kans.) .. 
Atlanta Life (Ga.) 
Federal Life (Ill.) 


North American Life, Ill. ..... 
Independent L. & A. (Fla.).. 
Security L. & A. (Colo.) ..... 
Farmers & Traders (N. Y.) .. 
La Sauvegarde (Can.) 
Provident Life (N. D.) 
Carolina Life (S. C.) 
Northern Life (Can. ) 
Victory Life (Kans. ) 
United Fidelity (Tex.) 


North American Accident (IIl.) 
National Life (Can.) ......... 
United L. & A. (N. H.) ...... 
Farmers New World ( Wash.) . 


85,382,361 
81,942,568 
78,829,083 
77 343,129 
76,723,559 
76,445,700 
75,712,106 
75,170,630 
72,569,525 
68,606,059 


67,266,013 
66,678,616 
66,284,768 
65,627,429 
65,319,561 
63,809,678 
62,487,098 
61,005,644 
60,864,250 
59,529,765 


57,740,876 
57,198,064 
57,008,924 
56,666,267 
55,031,001 
54,001,033 
52,633,400 
50,946,990 
50,176,544 
50,127,055 


49,336,057 
47,065,056 
46,953,483 
46,940,478 
46,557,642 
46,217,873 
44,210,867 
43,630,826 
42,526,212 
42,318,446 


42,040,371 
41,761,102 
41,187,147 
39,186,397 
37,736,076 
37,661,105 
37,587,465 
37,333,211 
37,302,357 
37,204,568 


37,168,913 
36,808,421 
36,366,757 
35,657,649 
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122 
123 
124 
125 
126 
127 
128 
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131 
132 
133 
134 
135 
136 
137 
138 
139 
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142 
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Insurance in Force 


Volunteer State (Tenn.) ...... 
Shenandoah Life (Va.) ...... 
Security Life & Acc. (Colo.) .. 
Bankers Life ( Nebr.) 
we feed.) 65. este 
pucwetrial: (Can:) 0.3. es 
Central Life (lowa) 
Knights Life (Pa.) ..:....... 
Columbus Mutual (Ohio) .... 
Colonial Life (N. J.) ........- 


eee ee ewes 


Excelsior Life (Can.) ........ 
Interstate Life & Acc. (Tenn.). 
Equitable Life (D. C.) ....... 
Bankers National (N. J.)...... 
Continental American (Del.) .. 
Atlantic Life (Va.) .......... 
Lutheran Mutual Life (Iowa) . 
Guarantee Mutual (Nebr.) .... 
Monarch Life ( Mass.) ........ 
American General (Texas) ... 


Beneficial Life (Utah) 
Central Standard (IIl.) 
Ohio State Life (Ohio) 
Indianapolis Life (Ind.) 
Boston Mutual (Mass. ) 
Midland Mutual (Ohio) 
Northern Life (Wash. ) 
Philadelphia Life (Pa.) ...... 
Fidelity Union Life (Texas) .. 
Western Life (Mont.) ....... 


oe ee 


Standard Insurance (Ore.) .... 
Baltimore Life (Md.) ........ 
New York Savings Banks .... 
Corus Lille face 26. 66s 
Bankers Security Life (N. Y.). 
Durham Life (N. C.) 
Monarch Life (Can.) 
Spe LEP ROO.) rei eee ee etk 
ence Comttal (N.C.) 6.35. cus 


|, Ley oo es 
Benefit Assn. of Railway Empl. 
National Old Line (Ark.) .... 
Cavalier Life (Md.) ......... 
Federal Life & Cas. (Mich.) .. 
Atlas Life (Okla. ) 
Federal Life (Til) ....00..... 
Security Benefit Life (Kans.) . 
Teachers Ins. & Ann. (N. Y.) 
North American Life (Ill.) ... 
Pyramid Life (N. C.) 


Southern Farm Bureau (Miss. ) 
Amicable Life (Texas) 
Reliable Life (Mo.) .......... 
World Insurance (Nebr.) .... 
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515,024,387 
514,465,810 
474,753,610 
473,220,478 
468,291,040 
467,567,845 
465,294,563 
452,821,322 
448,342,897 
426,719,702 


424,683,182 
424,302,084 
423,314,233 
397 663,298 
390,946,588 
384,959,081 
384,630,798 
384,244,896 
381,006,404 
376,525,299 


366,708,163 
359,082,311 
351,738,606 
351,157,244 
334,297,517 
327,787 985 
326,321,524 
324,479,889 
323,434,062 
321,352,577 


320,376,682 
318,181,563 
310,901,359 
309,803,716 
305,463,408 
294,240,537 
293,445,605 
289,524,236 
289,185,883 


283,730,168 
283,519,972 
283,348,237 
274,792,429 
274,433,176 


271,519,719 © 


269,943,037 
267 528,300 
264,466,810 
259,086,360 
253,180,933 


252,920,811 
251,368,354 
250,568,564 
248,876,675 
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171 

172 
173 
174 
175 
176 
177 
178 
179 
180 


181 
182 
183 
184 
185 
186 
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189 
190 


191 
192 
193 
194 
195 
196 
197 
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Assets 


Capitol Life (Colo.) 
Continental (Can.) 


Union National ( Nebr.) 
Peninsular Life ( Fla.) 


Peoples Life (Ind.) 


Fidelity Union (Tex.) 


Imperial Life (N. C.) 


Home Security (N. 


Great National (Tex.) 
Texas Prudential (Tex.) 


Occidental Life (N. 


Montreal Life (Can. 


Wisconsin National 
Security Mutual (N 


Patriot Life (N. Y.) 


ee eee nee 
eee eee ewes 

eee eee 
eee eens 
oe eee wwee 


<3 


C.) 
ea a 


ebr.) 


Union Labor Life (N. Y.) .... 


Empire Life (Can.) 


Lafayette Life (Ind.) 


Reliable Life (Mo.) 


oe eee nee 


| Se” ae eas 


Standard Life (Ind 


Southern L. & H. ( 
No. American L. & 


SENG Wace fe-anchiana ie 
American L. & A. (Ky.) 


MS aus 
C. ( Minn.) 


Alliance Nationale (Can.) .... 


Lincoln Liberty ( Nebr.) 


Loyal Protective ( Mass.) 


Hoosier Farm Bureau (Ind.).. 


Beneficial Standard (Calif.) ...° 


Midland National ( 
Atlas Life ( Okla.) 


National Life (Iowa) 


Mass. Indemnity & 


Pacific National (Utah) 
Pioneer Mutual (N 
World Insurance ( Nebr.) 


Girard Life (Tex.) 
Sam Houston Life 
United Services (D 
Postal Life (N. Y.) 


. G) 


>} See 


ese 
ah) 


(Tex.) .... 


Woodmen Acc. & Life (Nebr.) 


National Old Line 


Fidelity Life Association 


Mid-Continent Life 


American Life (Ala.) 


Old Republic Life (TIl.) 


(Axed... 
(Okla.) .. 


35,476,184 
35,343,505 
35,235,253 
35,116,652 
34,284,395 
34,661,589 


33,904,976 
33,467,735 
33,240,504 
33,221,986 
33,077,595 
33,044,013 
32,282,867 
30,502,372 
29,737,087 
29,422,454 


29,267,922 
28,494,869 
28,432,748 
27,583,146 
27,137,649 
26,741,530 
26,717,627 
26,218,436 
25,534,025 
25,526,047 


24,708,272 
24,067 ,483 
23,646,092 
23,547,366 
23,251,592 
23,100,666 
22,990,816 
22,816,666 
22,786,076 
22,573,094 


22,477,737 
22,262,400 
22,242,229 
22,048,171 
21,831,347 
21,449,564 
21,184,539 
21,044,580 
20,524,659 
20,455,904 
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Insurance in Force 


American Mutual (Iowa) .... 
Michigan Life ( Mich.) 
National Life (Canada) 
Constitution Life (IIl.) 
North Carolina Mutual 
Home Security Life (N.C.) .. 


eee eee 
oe enee 
eh an 


eee enee 


Beneficial Standard (Calif.) ... 
State Life (Ind.) 
Texas Prudential (Texas) .... 
United Life & Accident (N. H.) 
Northern Life (Can.) 

Peninsular Life ( Fla.) 

Quaker City Life ( Pa.) 
United Services Life (D. C.) .. 
Lamar Life (Miss. ) 


Southern Life & Health (Ala.). 
All American Assurance (La.). 
National Reserve Life (Kans.) . 
National Guardian (Wisc.) ... 
Occidental Life (N. C.) 
ee 3 
Comer Lame. (Colo.).......... 
Standard Life of South ( Miss.) 
La Sauvegarde (Can.) 
Old Line Life (Wisc.) ....... 
Alliance Nationale (Can.) .... 


American Life (Ala.) 
Empire Life (Can.) .......... 
Home State Life (Okla.) 
Montreal Life (Can.) ........ 
Union National ( Nebr.) 
Imperial Life (N.C.) ........ 
Great National Life (Texas) .. 
Farmers New World (Wash.). 
Provident Life (N. D.) ...... 
Lincoln Income Life (Ky.) .... 


Presbyterian Ministers’ (Pa.).. 
Pilate, Lite CGE.) 26.0.2. 0s 
Rio Grande National (Texas).. 
Security Mutual Life (Nebr.).. 
Amalgamated Life (N. Y.) ... 
Central National ( Nebr.) 
Continental (Can.) .......... 
Hoosier Farm Bureau (Ind.).. 
Southern Life (N.C.) ........ 
Farmers & Traders (N. Y.) ... 


244,731,722 
244,326,114 
235,434,311 
234,454,840 
233,113,305 
230,836,721 


230,343,849 
230,332,677 
229,548,213 
226,410,239 
223,719,207 
222,323,535 
217,921,510 
217,575,118 
214,683,498 


212,080,551 
209,440,962 
205,090,087 
203,317,738 
198,388,439 
198,240,076 
197,814,147 
189,920,936 
189,405,518 
186,836,791 
186,702,688 


185,385,806 
184,644,402 
183,889,862 
179,461,321 
178,218,844 
173,327,867 
169,556,520 
169,055,648 
168,829,552 
168,153,259 


165,532,845 
164,384,883 
163,653,604 
163,479,191 
163,387,500 
162,741,436 
162,374,946 
161,811,611 
161,637,061 
160,598,268 





Your top sales tool 








THE 1957 FLITCRAFT COMPEND 
FLITCRAFT Inc., 


75 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 





(5% 





PRICES: 


1 or 2 books, 
3. 4 or 5 books, $4.27 ea. 
discount); 6 or more 


$4.50 ea.; 


books, $4.05 ea. (10% dis- 
count) 
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You are a safe driver if you... 


¢ observe traffic regulations, especially about speed 

e watch other drivers and try to anticipate 
their actions 

e drive extra-carefully when pedestrians, especially 
children, are about 

e know distances required to stop your car 
completely at various speeds 

e never drive when you are fatigued, ill or upset 

e lower your speed as darkness approaches 

e signal other motorists in ample time 

e keep your car in top mechanical condition 





You are not a safe driver if you... 


e fail to observe right of way 

e follow too closely behind the car ahead 

© weave in and out of traffic lanes 

¢ pass on hills or curves when there is no clear 
view ahead 

e do not adjust your speed to weather and traffic 
conditions 

e fail to lower lights when a car approaches 

e take chances in hazardous situations 

e feel over-confident or believe accidents happen 
only to the other fellow 

e speed through traffic lights on the yellow signal 

e mix alcohol and driving 


Always drive as if your life depended on it. It does! 








COPYRIGHT 1957-—-METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY This advertisement is one of a continuing 


series sponsored by Metropolitan in the inter- 
est of our Lay aoa —— and welfare. It is 
° e appearing in two colors in magazines with a 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company total circulation in excess of $1,000,000 in 
(A MUTUAL COMPANY) Post, dies’ ae selbery Good House 
keeping, Redbook, Reader’s Digest, U. 
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1 Mapison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. News, National Geographic. 
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TELEPHONE STAND 


An unique telephone stand from the 
Berger Division of Republic Steel Corpora- 
tion featuring graceful styling and an 
attractive range of colors, lends a living 
room atmosphere to the working office. 
Standing 29 inches high (adjustable to 3042 
inches), 1754 inches wide and 30 inches 
deep, it contains a concealed reference 
tray, under the linoleum work-surface, for 
additional writing space, as well as a 
full-sized standard file in the bottom 
drawer which is equipped with a lock. 
There is space for a supply of directories 
in the top drawer which holds the tele- 
phone. 
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* Please forward complete information 
and prices on the items checked. 


(C) Telephone Stand 

(0 Adjustable Partitions 

[] Typewriter Shelf 

C)  Pro-file 

(1) Advanced Calculator 
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office efficiency 


ADJUSTABLE PARTITIONS 


Budgex partitions, by G.R. Products, Inc., 
feature a sound retarding core of acousti- 
cal spun glass, flush surfaces and baked 
enamel finish. Offered in three popular 
heights—42” flush, 42” plus 12” glass and 
42” plus 24” glass—they are made in a 
variety of standard lengths and in stand- 
ard eye-ease colors. Claimed to be easy 
to install and to adjust to form any size, 
they are particularly adaptable to insur- 
ance home offices where the need for full 
use of space is required. They also lend 
themselves for use of adjusters and others 
as interviewing rooms. 





TYPEWRITER SHELF 


A new insertable unit for adding a type- 
writer shelf to any of its steel desks has 
been introduced by the Yawman and Erbe 
Mfg. Company. This model features a 
large shelf area (19%” by 17%”) and a 
supporting leg attachment which may be 
inserted in any one of three positions, pro- 
viding complete rigidity and freedom from 
vibration. Flexible for use in either desk 
pedestal by means of a simple sliding 
adjusment, the unit is available in Drift- 
wood Tan, Surf Green and Neutra-Tone 
Gray. 







































The Pro-File, by Yawman and Erbe 
Manufacturing Company, replaces the con- 
ventional file drawer with a _ rocking 
compartment and introduces side-system 
filing. The compartment swings down, ex- 
posing its entire contents on an open-faced 
shelf, and the increased visibility and ac- 
cessibility oi this immediate and complete 
opening is claimed to speed filing and 
finding and to provide quicker, easier ref- 
erence. The shallow cabinet, plus the short 
compartment projection (one-quarter the 
distance of the standard drawer) makes 
the file adaptable to many otherwise un- 
suitable areas and its stability permits 
stacking with complete safety. Available 
in legal and letter sizes, with a variety of 
compartment arrangements and index sys- 
tems, the files are finished in driftwood tan, 
surf green or neutra-tone gray. Styled 
hardware consists of combined spring 
latch, pull and label holder. 
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ADVANCED CALCULATOR 


Monroe Calculating Machine Company’ 


Incorporated’s latest machine, the 88 N, 
is a more advanced version of its duplex 
calculator. Two new features are “selec- 
tive automatic division,” making it possible 
to divide from the accumulating dials as 
well as from the lower result dials, and 
three-factor multiplication which enables 
the unit to enter the result of an addition, 
subtraction or multiplication as an auto- 
matic multiplier without setting keys. In 
addition, the system's automatic dividend 
operates for both dials, and accumulative 
and negative multiplication operations are 
fully automatic. 
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the exciting design in office furniture is being done with wood 
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By nature, wood is warm, friendly, quiet, individual—and looks 
at home in any color arrangement. Capitalizing on these known 
assets, today’s designers have created wood office furniture with 
the spirit of tomorrow. The new wood designs satisfy wide ranges 
of aesthetic and functional requirements. Whether replacing old 
desks and chairs, or equipping new space, let your office furniture 
dealer demonstrate why it’s “better business to do it with wood.” 






BETTER OFFICES FOR BETTER BUSINESS B j WITH FRIENDLY wooo 
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ooobD OFFICE FUR INSTITUTE 


> 
730 i1th STREET N.W., A iy Ss, 0.C. ii eal 
ae ne Cie tind wack Aion tentnene a beeing emnnacion have conte wd of thi : Alma Desk Co., High Point, N. C. - Boling Chair ler City, 
1. - Gregnon Mig Co. Liberty, N. C. « Hoosier Desk Company, Jasper, Ind. - Imperial De apn files Ind. Indiana Chair Company Jaap, Ind. - Indiana Desk Comonny, 
: lad. - Jenper Chair Company, Jenner, J Desk Company, Jasper, Ind. - - JasperfOm Py. Some, jasper Seating Company, Jasper, 
de Chats Gos yrtle Des fe hd. N. C. - Nucraft Furniture Company, Grand Rapids, Mich. - The Taylor 
Thomas Furniture Company, High Point, N. C. - Associate Mi rag hs 


i Ohio - of ME Litd., “tne Quebec - Biltrite Furniture Mfg. Inc., Terrebonne, Quebec 
Canadian Office Furn. & School Furn., Ltd. (Preston Furn. Co., Ltd.) Preston, Ontario - of. “"St. Lambert, Quebec - Standard Desk Migrs., Ltd., Montreal, Quebec 
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The MONRO-MATIC® 8N CALCULATOR 


Either as a single machine serving several workers or as a utility calculator for every desk in every department, 
this handsome Monroe 8N saves you money. For each insurance problem from simple dividend to complex 
actuarial calculation, the Monro-Matic 8N offers figure automation . . . automatic shortcuts, where you 

want them, when you need them. 

Premium, reserve and statistical calculations; interpolation and insurance formula work are done easier, more 
efficiently with the hardworking Monroe 8N. A dozen automatic advancements work together to give your 
company a new ratio between what you get and what you pay for in fast figure production. 

So whether you need a hundred calculators or one, your soundest investment is the rugged Monroe 8N ... 
designed years ahead for years of efficient service. 

Call your Man from Monroe today for a free demonstration. He’s listed in the Yellow 

Pages of your telephone book under ‘‘Adding and Calculating 

Machines”. The MONROE Calculating Machine Company, Inc. 

General Offices: Orange, New Jersey. 

Branches throughout the world. See the MAN from M 


Life Policy Loan and Change Figuring - In addition to this Per CALCULATING 
Monro-Matic fully automatic, Monroe makes many other calculators x 


ACCOUNTING in 
tailored to specific requirements in specific insurance departments. aaah crt aimee 
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CHARLES E. GRODY 
General Auditor 
New York Life Insurance Company 























HE GIANT SIZE of some of the 
ee sectroni: data processing ma- 
chines and their present cost place 
them beyond the normal require- 
ments of most business organiza- 
tions. But their use is spreading. 
They have already proven them- 
selves in government and military in- 
stallations where processing of huge 
volumes of statistics or scientific 
data is required. An indication of 
the increasing recognition being 
given to this phase of business and 
industry is the number of large scale 
business organizations that are now 
actually utilizing such systems or 
have placed orders for them. 
































































































































Needs Ingenuity 






The traditional responsibilities of 
the internal auditor have been the 
safeguarding of the assets of the 
organization and the preservation 
of its income. These are still his 
responsibilities. However, the in- 
creasing complexity and vastness of 
modern business organizations, as 
well as the technological develop- 
ments in business methods, have 
added many facets to the auditor’s 
responsibilities. Because of the 
massive volume of repetitive trans- 
actions processed through the elec- 
tronic data processing machine and 
the disappearance of certain visible 
audit trails, the auditor will have to 
show more ingenuity than ever be- 
fore. But this hardware will not 
eliminate the auditor. As an effec- 
tive part of management, which to- 
day must rely upon numerous re- 
ports and analyses prepared by 
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| The Internal Auditor 
and Electronics 


various departments throughout the 
organization, he will continue to ex- 
amine and interpret basic evidence, 
constantly review and appraise the 
company’s system of internal con- 
trol, and furnish management with 
an independent appraisal of certain 
of the company’s policies and prac- 
tices. Thus, there will be a contin- 
uing need for auditors, more so than 
ever before. 

To properly discharge these re- 
sponsibilities, the internal auditor 
must have certain attributes and 
must be so established within his 
qwn organization that he has the 
degree of independence sufficient to 
permit independent appraisal and 
reporting. 

In my company, the independence 
of the general auditor has been es- 
tablished by the provisions in the 
Board of Director’s Rules and Regu- 
lations which provide that : 

“The general auditor is respon- 
sible directly to the Board of Direc- 
tors through the auditing committee, 
and has been given the authority 
and duty to make audits, examina- 
tions and inspections of the financial 
operations and affairs of the com- 
pany on his own initiative, and to 
report to the auditing committee on 
such audits, examinations and in- 
spections as may be made by him 
and to file copies of reports with 
the chairman of the board and the 
president.” 


Ideal Set-Up 


Although the auditor’s position is 
not the same in all organizations, 
in my opinion the ideal set-up for an 
auditor is for him. to report to the 
Board of Directors either directly or 
through an auditing committee of 





the Board. Such an arrangement 
emphasizes his independent status 
and enables him to perform his du- 
ties more effectively. A _ parallel 
might be drawn between the position 
of the auditor in my company and 
the recommendation of the Hoover 
Commission that the United States 
General Accounting Office be di- 
vided into two separate units, one 
of which will be under the direction 
of the comptroller general, and the 
other an independent unit under the 
supervision of a general auditor who 
will report directly to Congress. 


Inherent Attributes 


The ideal auditor should be well 
educated in the fundamentals of his 
profession including such subjects 
as accounting, auditing, commercial 
law, finance, economics and the lib- 
eral arts. At the same time, he 
should possess those attributes 
which might be classified as inher- 
ent—approach, appraisal, under- 
standing, determination, diplomacy, 
initiative, imagination, independ- 
ence, thoughtfulness, thorough- 
ness, tact, originality, objectivity, 
and organization and reporting abil- 
ity. I say this to emphasize that a 
good auditor is both a technician 
and a salesman, with perhaps, im- 
agination and initiative being the 
most important requisites. 

Very rare indeed are those indi- 
viduals who possess an abundance of 
all of these qualities. In practice the 
need of them in one functioning unit 
is usually met by the work of the 
entire group, collectively. 

Some of the foregoing qualifica- 
tions apply as well to a systems and 
procedures analyst. It is my per- 
sonal feeling that there should be 
(Continued on the next page) 
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booklets 


P273—Tape Recorder in Business 


This forty-one page, pocket size manual _ 


tells how tape recorders can be used in 
management communications, in factories, 
and in personnel, sales, advertising and pub- 
lic relations departments. Methods and pro- 
cedures are outlined, including suggestions 
on how to reduce branch staffs, keep writing 
to a minimum and simplify note taking. 
Each of the seven highly informative and 
two-color illustrated chapters contain a num- 
ber of subdivisions explaining in detail how 
the executive, salesman or manager can 
benefit by using magnetic tape recording. 


P274—The Punched Tape Story 


Of particular importance to those who 
contemplate the integration of their office 
systems, here is a colorful twenty-four-page 
booklet utilizing simplified cartoon-type 
illustrations to present a quick and complete 
interpretation’ of the automatic writing ma- 
chine. It shows how common language 
punched paper tape is created for integrat- 
ing other business equipment or used to 
actuate the same or other writing machines 
to produce documents, completely auto- 
matically, at one hundred words per minute. 


P275—Hiring Manual-Clerical 


Based on research in over 1500 companies 
in the past ten years, a new and simplified 
program for hiring employees is explained in 
this text. Although containing only 16 pages 
of reading material, it covers instructions for 
relating a company's job titles to the 24 
job-test fields, supplying an index of over 
800 common job titles. Full instructions are 
included for giving, scoring, interpreting the 
aptitude, intelligence, personality and lice 
raphy tests, within the company, by its own 
staff. The manual also contains 2 bulletins 
which discuss interviewing, and how to com- 
bine the test and interview results to hire 
the best applicant, or transfer or promote 
the best present worker in the company. A 
sample of the manual including specimen 
test forms and summary worksheets is avail- 
able to management or personnel staff 
members only. 
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* The above material is available with- 
out charge or obligation. Simply check 
publication(s) desired. 
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Internal Auditor—Continued 


more interchanging of personnel, 
generally, between systems and pro- 
cedures departments and auditing 
departments for their mutual bene- 
fit. PG 

Of particular interest to auditors 
has been the development and appli- 
cation of electronic data processing 
equipment in business, because of 
the effect this equipment will have 
on the physical form of basic busi- 
ness records and the procedures 
which are subject to review by in- 
ternal auditors. This electronic 
equipment undoubtedly is one of the 
most far-reaching developments 
which have taken place in recent 
years. 

My company has installed and is 
operating an electronic data process- 
ing system in its home office. We 
are a fair-sized organization, with 
over $6 billion in assets and with 
approximately $17 billion of insur- 
ance in force for approximately five 
million policy owners. Each work- 
ing day we invest over $2% million 
in the nation’s economy. We have 
two hundred field offices and two 
hundred correspondents — located 
throughout the country. Six thou- 
sand agents and eighty-eight hun- 
dred employees comprise our man- 
power. Also, we hold in excess of 
one hundred fifty thousand mort- 
gages, own and operate several 
housing projects, and have numer- 
ous equity investments. This gives 
some idea of the volume of the 
transactions necessary in such an 
organization. But our auditing staff 
comprises only fifty people, includ- 
ing several stenographic employees. 

The electronic equipment takes in 
its stride the verification of data on 
records of newly issued policies. It 
has shown that it can cope with 
more than one hundred thousand 
different classes of policies. The 
system has already proven itself by 
calculating the premium rates and 
monetary values for an entirely new 
series of term insurance plans, 
months ahead of schedule, 

It has enabled us to render more 
service to a greater number of policy 
owners and has helped us to broaden 
the scope of sound insurance pro- 
tection. 

While these electronic machines 
are truly awe-inspiring, like any new 
and radical development their appli- 


cation involves the possibility of 
great advantages and certain disad- 
vantages. The principal advantages, 
of course, center around the ability 
of the equipment to handle transac- 
tions at speeds that are incompre- 
hensible except to engineers. This 
speed can be utilized in many ways: 
to produce records more rapidly ; to 
develop more records; and to make 
various comparisons with assigned 
norms so that unusual transactions 
may be highlighted. Coupled with 
these direct advantages are the bene- 
fits that come with the appraisal and 
revision of systems and related con- 
trols preliminary to machine instal- 
lation. : 

Possible disadvantages center 
around over-reliance upon machine 
results as a substitute for judgment. 
and use of the marvelous speed of 
the machines to produce stifling vol- 
umes of reports and records. Of 
direct interest to the internal auditor 
is the possible substitution of ma- 
chine “memory” devices for imme- 
diate accounting records, with the 
result that there may be apparent 
gaps in the audit “trail.” 

From the beginning of the devel- 
opment of these machines, and es- 
pecially since the installation of the 
electronic data processing system in 
my company, there has been intense 
interest on my part as to the exact 
manner in which the audit function 
would be affected when an electronic 
machine is the intermediary between 
original records and final results in 
such forms as payroll checks, operat- 
ing reports and accounting records. 
Would there be a gap in the se- 
quence of recording and control that 
may be traversed only by those who 
are expert in the mystic field of 
programming, magnetic tapes and 
magnetic cores? Or, were these ma- 
chines to be regarded more or less 
as high-speed tabulating machines 
that would do the same things other 
machines had done, with the prin- 
cipal differences those of speed and 
the mystery of electronic opera- 
tion? 

It is inconceivable to plunge into 
a field in which such revolutionary 
changes are forecast, without first 
considering the magnitude of the 
problems which would be con- 
fronted. For instance: 

1. Will changes be necessary in au- 
diting techniques to cope with the 
(Continued on page 69) 
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Who quotes letters 
any more ? 





AGE-OLD PRACTICE REPLACED BY VERIFAX COPYING IN THOUSANDS OF OFFICES 


No need to dictate paragraphs quot- 
ing from letters, reports, news articles 
—to dictate the same text over and 
over again in separate memos to key 
men. 

So much easier to jot your com- 
ments on the original—like “Joe, note 
this”; “Bill, check this’—and send 


Price quoted subject 
to change 
without notice. 







ONLY $148. . . Kodak’s new Verifax 
Signet Copier makes 5 copies in 1 min- 
ute for just 242¢ each. Even one-man 
offices report saving its cost the very 
first month! Thousands in use. Pays to 
have one in every department. 








Verifax copies to ali concerned. 
(Your secretary can whisk out 5 of 
these errorfree copies in 1 minute for 
2%¢ each.) 

Lots of other short cuts. You'll an- 
swer half your mail without dictation 
and typing—save ten minutes here, 
ten minutes there . . . all day long. 
Safe to say your Verifax Copier will 
pay for itself the first month in sav- 
ings in dictation and typing, alone. 





Yerifax Copying 


DOES MORE... COSTS LESS... MISSES NOTHING 


—_————_———————~—- MAIL COUPON TODAY-—————-—— 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Business Photo Methods Division 


848 State Street, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send free copy of Don Herold’s 97-6 
new booklet “How I Learned the Verifax of Life.” 


Name Position 


Free . . . new Don Herold booklet. 
Famous cartoonist-humorist offers a 
painless treatise on latest office tech- 
niques—has smiles and work-saving tips 
for you and your secretary on every 
page. How to answer mail without dic- 
tation and typing» How to do“all-day” re- 
typing jobs in 20 minutes * How to make 
an offset master in 1 minute—Don goes 
on and on. Mailcoupon. Or phone nearest 
Verifax dealer listed in “yellow pages” 
under “Photocopying Equipment.” 
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It writes 100 hours without refilling. At last, here is 
a desk ball point you can depend on. It took 9 years 
for Esterbrook to perfect the Recorder—and this 
painstaking craftsmanship shows in its superb writ- 
ing quality. 

The Recorder starts writing instantly. Ink flow 
is steady—no blotting or “starving.” Ink won’t 
smear . . . yet it washes right out of clothes. 


Exclusive Wordathon Refill Cartridge writes up to 5 
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Wordathon* Cartridge shown full Size “TRADEMARK 
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aw 4 truly dependable ball point desk set 


times as long as ordinary ball points—more than six 
months’ normal office writing for only 69¢. 


Think how much this can save you in convenience . 
and low, low maintenance costs! 

This amazing Wordathon Refill Cartridge comes in 
your choice of red, blue or black ink . - . fine or me- 
dium ball sizes. Try the new Esterbrook Recorder 
desk ball point soon. $2.95 at list for the complete 
set. Recorder de luxe, $3.95. 


Csterbrook 
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TAS.A. 


modern accounting theory, practice & procedure 


Life .. . Casualty ... Fire... Accident & Health 


INSURANCE ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL ASSOCIATION 





responsibility accounting 


EARL SODER 
Arthur Anderson & Company, 
Omaha, Nebraska 


ESPONSIBILITY ACCOUNTING— 
Rite reporting of expenses by 
responsibility areas—may firm up an 
accounting system to become an ef- 
fective cost control device. 

Responsibility accounting is not 
new to accounting generally. It has 
been attracting wide’ attention in 
recent years and has become firmly 
established in other industries. 
However, it has had only limited 
application in this industry, and in 
that sense is a relatively new ap- 
proach to insurance accounting. 


Two Underlying Reasons 


Why is this type of accounting 
appropriate for insurance compa- 
nies? There are at least two basic 
underlying reasons. First, the ac- 
counting systems of most companies 
have been designed to meet the re- 
quirements of reporting to regulatory 
authorities, which do not emphasize 
cost control. The reporting require- 
ments include a prescribed classi- 
fication of accounts which was 
designed primarily for regulatory 
purposes. The emphasis of regula- 
tion is and has been on balance sheet 
solvency, and relatively little atten- 
tion has been given to the income 
statement. Obviously, accounting 
systems designed primarily to meet 
these requirements have been some- 
what deficient in providing manage- 
ment with the data necessary for 
good cost control. 

Secondly, insurance companies, 
like everyone else, are caught in the 
“cost squeeze.” With the upward 
trend of costs in recent years, the 
industry has become more and more 
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aware of the importance of adequate 
cost control, and has given a great 
deal of thought and effort to the 
development of supplemental cost 
systems, and some companies have 
developed good ones. However, none 
of the methods has caught on as a 
pattern for the industy and there 
remains a great demand for an ade- 
quate, yet simple, system of cost 
control. 

Responsibility accounting is an 
extremely common-sense method of 
accounting designed primarily for 
management control over operations. 
As the name implies, it involves the 
reporting of expenditures in line 
with the responsibility areas of each 
company. Cost control is empha- 
sized through the identification of 
expenditures with the areas (hence, 
supervisors) responsible for making 
expenditures. Such reports enable 
all levels of management to appraise 
the results of their operating pro- 
grams and to fix responsibility for 
either efficient or inefficient opera- 
tions. It is a cost control system, 
not a cost accounting system. 

This system of reporting is gen- 
erally co-ordinated with budgetary 
controls, and a budgetary system is 
usually recommended as a corollary 
to responsibility accounting. How- 
ever, the principles of responsibility 
accounting are oftentimes also used 
effectively in nonbudgetary systems. 
Comparisons of reported results of 
operations, if desired in nonbudget- 
ary operations, could be made against 
the figures of the previous month, 
comparable month last year, or 
other comparable measure of per- 
formance. 

To illustrate a typical responsibil- 
ity accounting system I will use a 
hypothetical life insurance company, 
but the principles are identical 


whether a company is a life, health 
and accident, casualty, or combina- 
tion company. 

A few comments about the as- 
sumed operating procedures of the 
company may aid understanding. 
The company is presumed to be of 
national scope operating through a 
general agency type of field organ- 
ization. The general agencies are 
primarily sales offices, but also per- 
form premium collection and policy 
service functions. The commission 
structure is designed to compensate 
the general agents for all operating 
expenses which they incur. The 
home office does the final underwrit- 
ing of all applications and issues, all 
policies, riders, or endorsements. 


Meaningful Figure 


The company keeps its books on 
an accrual basis instead of the gen- 
erally-used cash basis. Reserve esti- 
mates are furnished by the actuary 
for monthly statement purposes. 
This method of accounting enables 
the company to produce a monthly 
operating statement which shows a 
meaningful net income figure. Its 
balance sheet shows the financial 
position on a going-concern basis 
rather than the “liquidation” basis 
followed in reports to the insurance 
departments. 

Since this concept of accounting 
involves reporting by responsibility 
areas, it follows that the backbone 
of any responsibility system is an 
organization where the levels of re- 
sponsibility have been clearly defined 
and costs are accumulated for each 
section level, thus achieving effective 
cost control. 

The company operates through 
seven division heads reporting di- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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rectly to the president; namely, 
comptroller, secretary-treasurer, gen- 
eral counsel, vice-president of un- 
derwriting, actuary, vice-president 
of agency, and vice-president of 
home office management. 

In this company, budgetary con- 
trols have been established as a 
measure of operating performance. 
It has been assumed that each re- 
sponsible individual of the company 
has developed the budget for the 
costs over which he has control. The 
development of the budget by the 
individual creates the feeling that the 
budget is realistic and personal, with 
the result that he makes an effective 
effort to live within his budget. In 
many budgetary systems, where the 
budget is handed down to the super- 
visors from higher levels, somewhat 
like a legislative enactment, the su- 
pervisors often feel that the budget 
is unrealistic with the result that it 
loses much of its effectiveness. 

As a guide to supervisors for the 
development of their individual 
budgets, estimated premium volume 
is developed by the general agents 
and the agency department. Each 
section head budgets the direct ex- 
penses of his own section based 
upon such estimated volume. Actual 
performance is measured against the 
budgeted figures in accounting re- 
ports furnished each section head. 


For Instance 


In our hypothetical case, a state- 
ment is prepared by the supervisor 
in charge of the policy issue section 
(which is a first level of supervi- 
sion) containing a summary of 
certain expenses for which this su- 
pervisor is to be held directly re- 
sponsible. The costs shown would 
have been budgeted previously by 
him and this report would compare 
the actual cost with the budgeted 
costs. A detailed listing of the items 
included in each of the expense 
groupings is available to the super- 
visor. 

At this point it may, be well to 
emphasize two of the most impor- 
tant features of this system from the 
cost control standpoint. First, the 
costs included in the responsibility 
reports are only those for which the 
supervisors are directly responsible. 
These reports contain no overhead 


allocations or other accounting ad- 
justments over which the supervi- 
sors have no control. In many of 
the presently existing cost systems, 
accounting allocations for burden, 
taxes, etc., overwhelm the supervi- 
sors, with the result that such re- 
ports lose much of their value for 
operating purposes. 

Secondly, the classification of 
expenses coincides with natural 
divisions of work which may be de- 
scribed in terms which are meaning- 
ful to the operating people. This is 
an important feature of cost control, 
and one made possible by the flexi- 
bility of this system, that the super- 
visors may have their expenses re- 
ported in any way that they best 
understand them. 


Emphasize Areas 


Departmental reports emphasize 
the operating results of each re- 
sponsibility area and de-emphasize 
accounting or bookkeeping techni- 
calities. The operating man does not 
have to understand accounting nor 
the entire classification of accounts. 
Grouping of functions is employed 
to give the supervisor a quick over- 
all picture of operations and permits 
a ready tie-in to subsequent reports. 

The costs of the policy issue sec- 
tion are then carried forward to- 
gether with the totals of other first 
level operating sections for which the 
chief underwriter (a second-level 
supervisor) is responsible. Like 
functions in the lower levels of re- 
porting, the expenses of the chief 
underwriter’s office would also be 
supported by a detailed statement. 
In all likelihood, the chief under- 
writer would want to look at the 
reports of each of the sections re- 
sponsible to him in addition to his 
own report. 

Then the totals of the report of 
the chief underwriter are carried 
forward to the third level of report- 
ing—the vice-president in charge of 
the underwriting division—along 
with the total expenses of the chief 
underwriter’s section and other sec- 
tions for which the vice-president 
is responsible. 

The cost of the vice-president’s 
office is set forth in total and, when 
combined with the costs of the other 
areas of responsibility, comprises the 
total costs for which the vice-presi- 


dent is held accountable. As at the 
lower level the vice-president prob- 
ably would like to see the reports 
supporting this summary. Finally, 
the totals of this report are carried 
forward to the fourth level of report- 
ing—the president. This level of 
reporting represents a summary of 
divisional expenses. 

At the last, the total expenses for 
which the vice-president in charge 
of underwriting is held responsible 
is brought up to this top level of 
reporting together with the expenses 
of the president’s office and the other 
fourth-level division heads. This 
statement concisely summarizes for 
top executives the performance of 
the entire company with respect to 
costs, by comparing actual expenses 
against budget by responsibility 
areas. 

Up to this point, the reports have 
included only the controllable ex- 
penses of the operating divisions of 
the company. These costs must now 
be combined with other noncontrol- 
lable costs and income items to 
arrive at the statement of operations. 


Noncontrollables 


The controllable expenses of the 
operating divisions which were de- 
tailed in the responsibility reports 
are included on this statement in 
total. Income, policy benefits, com- 
missions and taxes represent non- 
controllable items which are not a 
direct responsibility of any particu- 
lar operating division of the com- 
pany but are the collective responsi- 
bility of the top management. 

Up to this point, this hypothetical 
case has been concerned only with 
the reporting of costs by responsi- 
bility, and little attention has been 
given to the accounting that is re- 
quired for insurance department 
convention blank requirements. AI- 
though the system emphasizes cost 
control, normal insurance depart- 
ment reports are prepared as a by- 
product. 

The information required for 
insurance department reporting in- 
solves utilization of our basic data 
to provide, first, classification of 
expenses as prescribed by the 
National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners, and, second, alloca- 
tions of expenses to investments and 

(Continued on page 72) 
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Xerox’ COPY FLO” Continuous Printer 


Makes dry, positive prints from originals, or roll microfilm, 
in sizes up to Il wide, at the rate of 20’ a minute. — 
SETS NEW STANDARDS OF SPEED AND ECONOMY 


The Copyflo Continuous Printer rep- 
resents a revolutionary advancement 
in the universally accepted, dry, 
electrostatic, photo-exact process of 
xerography. 

In the Copyfio unit the xerographic 
process is continuous and automatic, 
incorporating all necessary steps in 
one complete cycle. High quality 
prints of all types of documents used 
in insurance applications are made 
quickly and economically. 

Available in three models for spe- 
cific applications. 


Copyflo Model No. 1. Reproduces 
single copies continuously from 35mm 
or 16mm roll microfilm up to 11” 
wide. 


Copyflo Model No. 2. Reproduces 
single copies of opaque or translucent 
originals, at ratios from 46% to 200% 


of original, to a maximum copy width 
of 11”, 


Copyflo Model No. 3. Combines all 
features of Models No. 1 and No. 2 
and is interchangeable from micro- 
film to original document operation 


and vice versa by a single control 
lever. 


WRITE for further information about the Copyflo 
Continuous Printer—the new dimension in copy- 
ing from originals or roll microfilm. 


THE HALOID COMPANY 
Dept. 57-150X, Rochester 3, New York 
Branch offices in principal U.S. cities and Toronto 


HALOID 
XEROX 
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Softest touch in typing! Even the ribbon 


is easy to change on the new improved Royal Electric with Twin-Pak 


It’s like the difference between “‘patting’”’ and ‘“‘punch- 
ing,” typing on the new Royal Electric. Your secretary 
gives letters a crisp “book-look’”’ almost effortlessly. 

Her fingers fly faster...relaxed all day long 
because it takes less than two ounces to press down a 
key. Less than three ounces to depress the carriage 
return key. It’s the softest touch in typing. 

And new Twin-Pak makes ribbon changing so 
easy, you’re always sure of a sharp, clean impression. 

Fact is, this new Royal is 4 times easier to operate 


than a non-electric typewriter. No other typewriter 
even comes close to its easy speed and convenience. 
Nor to its smart new lines and beauty. 

Take your pick of office-brightening Cameo Pink, 
Sandstone, Sea Blue, Willow Green or Pearl Gray. 

Why not plan now to dress up your letters? 

And help your secretary to whip through those rush 
jobs, as well as her regular typing. Free her for other 


duties. Call your Royal Representative today for a 
one week free office trial. 


® . 
. electric Product of Royal McBee Corporation, world’s largest manufacturer of typewriters 
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Organization—lts Growth and Development 


ANY PERSONS, otherwise adept 
M: business transactions, do not 
understand the modern conception 
of a business organization. Not un- 
derstanding it, they fail to realize 
that the organization structure can 
be and usually is the cause of fric- 
tion, 


Functional Composite 


Think of the organization as the 
composite of personnel, desks, ma- 
chines, systems, files, and other 
equipment so arranged as to permit 
it to function. In other words, all 
these factors (men, methods, ma- 
chines and management) are used 
in a business, large or small, so that 
their arrangement causes them to 
function in proper relationship. 

If any one factor becomes over- 
balanced, the organization suffers. 
Suppose too many persons and not 
enough machines are used—result 
is high clerical cost. Suppose too 
many machines and insufficient per- 
sonnel are used—result is complex- 
ity of system. Even if the proper 
balance is obtained between person- 
nel and machines, methods must be 
efficient and management must be 
skilled in keeping the proper bal- 
ance. 


Principles of Organization 


A principle is a guide, nothing 
more or less. It has proved its val- 
idity by use; hence, principles of 
organization are guides to organiza- 
tion, and like all principles, their use 
brings reward, but their abuse does 
not spell doom, at least not imme- 
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diately. Some of the practical or- 
ganization principles are: 


1. Centralize similar functions to the 
fullest extent so as to concentrate 
volume in order to use mechanical 
aids in their accomplishment. 

2. Decentralize authority and re- 
sponsibility so that there is a greater 
delegation into the organization. 
3. Train the supervisors to accept 
and discharge delegated responsibili- 
ties. 


4. Reward on the basis of perform- 
ance and not on the basis of time 
progression. 


5. Let each person know to whom 
he is responsible, for what he is re- 
sponsible and the exact extent of 
his authority—definiteness of re- 
sponsibility. 


6. Prevent split functional respon- 
sibilities if possible, and if they can- 
not be prevented, let one person 
in the group be delegated as leader. 


7. Prevent one person being respon- 
sible to more than one person if pos- 
sible because “no man can serve two 
masters” in a manner satisfactory to 


both. 


8. Keep the organization (i.e., per- 
sonnel) informed as to the policies, 
activities, expectations and results. 
Informed personnel become the best 
personnel. 


9. Develop the organization from 
within by internal promotion (and 
training ). 

10. The best job security is an in- 
telligent, hard working management 
which sets the example of diligence 
and efficiency. 


These principles of organization 
are practical guides to better rela- 
tionships and understandings in a 
company. Their recognition and use 
will bring rewards in efficiency and 
improved morale. 


Centralization 


The office can learn from the fac- 
tory to the extent that centralization 
of functions can and should be prac- 
tical to the fullest extent. For ex- 
ample, typing—as long as the typing 
load is spread out in various depart- 
ments, each having a variable and 
often uncontrolled volume of work, 
it becomes practically impossible to 
provide proper equipment and 
skilled personnel. We have been in 
many organizations where there will 
be two or three typists who have a 
combination of duties in addition to 
typing, the combination being neces- 
sary because none of the typists has 
a full day’s work. If all typing was 
centralized in one person, an electric 
typewriter could be used; a skilled 
typist could be employed; and the 
work better organized. Overloads 
of typing could be done by another 
who assisted when the need arose or 
it could be farmed out to a “letter 
shop” as volume warranted. 

Management should decide if out- 
side assistance is necessary; other- 
wise the employees will get in the 
habit of relying on assistance any 
time they may fall behind in their 
work, Assistance can become a 
“crutch” upon which the employee 
leans—or it can be a legitimate aid 
in accomplishing work loads and in 

(Continued on the next page) 
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CARILLON by 
SCHULMERICH 


forecasts the weather 
sounds the hour 
plays seasonal bell music 


. . . ALL AUTOMATICALLY! 


For ages, the sound of bells has 
been the traditional voice of the 
community. Now a new, unique 
form of bell service permits you to 
win the approval and gratitude of 
your community. Schulmerich’s 
‘‘Weather Bell’’ Carillon, developed 
through 35 years’ experience in 
more than 5,000 bell installations 
throughout the world, provides your 
institution with this effective means 
of traditional, dignified and contin- 
uous public relations. 

The ‘Weather Bell’ is now in regu- 
lar use by leading financial and 
commercial institutions. Let us 
demonstrate in your own office. 


Address inquiries to 
Schulmerich Carillons, Inc. 
NN67 Carillon Hill, Sellersville, Pa. 


SCHULMERICH 


CARILLONS 
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reducing the pressures of variable 
work volume. 

Stenographic work can be cen- 
tralized by the use of dictating equip- 
ment and centralized transcription. 
This not only reduces the cost of 
letter writing, but it will improve the 
letter service, provided it is properly 
installed. Clerical work can be cen- 
tralized to a high degree if manage- 
ment is willing to study the work, 
survey the methods and train the 
personnel. 

A by-product of centralization, 
used as an organization principle, is 
specialization. Specialization is 
nothing more than the definite as- 
signment of tasks to one or more 
persons in order to establish ac- 
countability for performance. As 
long as the work to be done is “up 
for grabs” so that anyone who has 
the momentary inclination takes 
over the assignment, management 
has abdicated its obligations of di- 
rection and has turned this respon- 
sibility over to the employees. We 
know that specialization has its lim- 
its in small organizations as com- 
pared to large ones. The volume of 
work to be done in a small company 
is such that several tasks have to be 
concentrated in one person in order 
to provide one full time job. Special- 
ization can be broadened to include 
more than one task. 

Purchasing, for example, even 
though it may require but one hour 
a week for performance, should be 
centralized in one person rather 
than to have several persons doing 
the buying of office supplies. Filing 
should be done by one person—i.e., 
putting materials into the file. If 
anyone is permitted to file, there can 
be no control over filing nor ac- 
countability for mistakes of filing. 
And thus it goes to almost every 
function in the office. 

Management screams about busi- 
ness pressure. Management devel- 
ops cardiac conditions because of 
hyper-tension. Why? One reason 
is that management has not, and in 
many cases will not, delegate. 

Management must analyze its 
own job and determine which of its 
responsibilities should be retained 
and which should be passed on to 
others. Delegation is a management 
technique whereby management 


spreads itself over many activities, 





letting others execute, retaining the 
elements of control and evaluation. 

Delegation cannot be a mere pass- 
ing of duty without all that goes 
with it. If duties are delegated and 
responsibility is retained—employ- 
ees become servants whose sole duty 
is to do what they are told. If dele- 
gation is accomplished without con- 
trol, accomplishment becomes a mat- 
ter of whim, fancy and chance 

Control is exercised through (1) 
supervision, and (2) system. Su- 
pervision interprets, answers ques- 
tions of procedure, leads, interro- 
gates and inspects. Systems provide 
uniformity of accomplishment. Or- 
dinarily one must be trained in the 
work before delegation can be at- 
tempted. Training is the imparta- 
tion of skills—skills in work and 
skills in human relations. 

Work skills are easiest to teach 
and easiest to learn. Management 
skills are more difficult to pin down 
and put across because of one factor 
—i.e., “attitude.” An employee's 
attitude is the qualifying factor in 
learning management techniques. 
Some want authority—others want 
to dominate—others want prestige, 
while others seek privileges. None 
of these motives will produce sound 
management if the rewards of man- 
agement are assumed to be these 
areas. Authority must be present 
and equal to responsibility, but is 
seldom used. Authority is defined 
as the “power to command.” Man- 
agement persuades and leads—it 
does not command. Prestige and 
privilege are the by-products of 
management status, coming to those 
who earn and merit them. 

If an organization is to be any- 
thing, it must be definite. We recall 
situations in which the employees 
actually did not know what they 
were to do. The “old fashioned” 
conception of management was that 
an employee who had ambition 
would always be busy because he 
would see things to be done and 
would use initiative in doing them 
without being told. Today’s busi- 
ness is so complex that even smal! 
companies cannot afford to have em- 
ployees running loose “using their 
initiative and judgment.” 

Today, we have to set up the sys- 
tem, determine the procedure, de- 
fine the method, and allocate the 
work so that each person carries 
his fair share of the load. Employees 
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who have strong personalities (more 
associated with domination than 
leadership) and a clever way of per- 
suasion (more associated with high- 
pressuring than salesmanship) can 
pass the buck to others, sidestep a 
fair load of the work, and fool man- 
agement without being caught. 

If the work-load distribution is 
analyzed, management can see how 
the time is spent. Here, for example, 
is a typical “‘time-allocation” sched- 
ule taken in a “five-man” office and 
based on the actual time spent in 
task performance : 


A 
hrs. 


Clerical 
Accounting 
Computation 
Dictation 
Misc. 


Coffee break 


Grand total 


Work Schedule—40 hours per week. 
morning and afternoon—2'% hours per week. 


Coffee break—15 minutes, 


This example illustrates the lack 
of definite assignment and shows 
that each employee “accepts” task 
assignments on the basis of avail- 
ability. Two persons did typing— 
three did filing—three did clerical 
work—three did accounting—all five 
did computational work—two dic- 
tated—and four had miscellaneous 
assignments. 

Under ordinary circumstances, the 
work load and task assignment 
would be rearranged to a more defi- 
nite pattern : 

A B 
hrs. 
37 


Task 
Typing 
Filing 
Clerical 
Accounting 
Computation 
Dictation 


hrs. 


24 
13% 


37% 
2Y, 


40 


Coffee break 


Grand _ total 40 


Work Schedule—40 hours per week. 


Obviously one would question the 
“miscellaneous” category of work 
because quite often this is a cover-up 
for idle time. One would also ques- 
tion the productivity of each em- 
ployee. All we have done is rear- 
range the work so that each person 
is now more responsible for one type 
of task assignment. Being responsi- 
ble for one type of work there is a 
hetter opportunity to measure the 
results of effort in that direction. 
Employee “A,” who is now doing 
all the typing, can be provided with 
an electric machine—she will be able 
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Total 
hrs./Week 
37 
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40 
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to take on a greater work load or 
else do her typing in less time and 
absorb some of the other tasks. The 
comptometer operator is doing all 
the calculating work and being an 
expert machine operator, she will be 
able to do the wotk in less time than 
it took the others to individually 
make the calculations, some being 
made by long hand arithmetic. The 
accountant now has full responsibil- 
ity for all bookkeeping, statements, 
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3 D E Total 
hrs. hrs, hrs. hrs./Week 


10 


12% 
2! 


15 

12% 

37 
2 


40 


37% 
2V, 


40 


37 
2 


40 200 


Coffee break—15 minutes, morning and afternoon—2™% hours per week. 
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CSerylitch 
“Office Essentials 
of Distinction” 


attractive 


Capillory-Action 
Handipen Desk Set 


These Sengbusch desk items 
smarten the appearance of any 
office, save time and effort on 
any desk. 


® Capillary-action Handi-Pen desk 
sets end refilling nuisance. Tre- 
mendous fresh ink supply in base 
assures easy, effortless writing. 

® Moisteners — complete line for 
every need, 

® Cata-Rack keeps heavy catalogs 
and books filed, easily accessible. - 

® Adapto-Rack clears the desk for 
action! Adds business-like good 
looks to any office. Very flexible. 

® Kleradesk organizes papers — 
keeps desk neat. 

® File-A-Sist saves time, cuts filing 
fatigue. Hooks on any file drawer 
—leaves hands free for easy filing. 

®@ “Build-Up” Desk Tray — used as 
single trays or in stacks of two, 
three or more. Always a neat, 
clean desk. 
Visit or call your Stationery or 

Office Supply House Today! 


Sonitouch 
Moistener 





If not available locally, 
send for any Sengbusch Office 
Aid on 30 Days FREE Trial. 











Adapto-Rack 
4 ~ 


i Kleradesk 
(Stee! and Steelless) 
“*Build-Up"’ Desk Tray % 


Write today for full information and prices. 


° 
3167 SENGBUSCH BUILDING 
MILWAUKEE 3, WISCONSIN 


30 DAYS FREE TRIAL COUPON 





® 3167 Sengbusch Bldg. 
Milwaukee 3, Wisc. 


Without Obligation, send us the items checked. After 30 days 
trial, we will either return the 
item or send our remittance. 
(CO Desk Set .. 

0 Sanitouch 

0 Sponge Cup 

(C0 Ideal Moistener 


(0 Adapto-Rack 
OD File-A-Sist .... 
(0 Cata-Rack .... 
(CD Desk Tray (1) 
(0 Klearadesk 
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Organization—Continued 


etc. Machine bookkeeping could re- 
duce his time by at least 25%. 


Reduce Personnel 


After a thorough study of the of- 
fice, the method of work accomplish- 
ment, the application of machines 
to such tasks as required simplifica- 
tion, the task distribution was re- 
duced to the following: 


Task 


Accounting 
Computation 
Dictation 


37% 

2Y2 
Grand total ... 40 

Work Schedule—40 hours per week. 


Coffee break ... 


one-half hours were eliminated. 
Accounting was streamlined so that 
the accountant could handle the 
books and all correspondence, which 
also was surveyed and reduced. 

As a result, four employees are 
doing the work, whereas five em- 
ployees were previously required— 
a reduction of 20%. 

Job security is high in the list of 
“concerns” which worry employees. 
Social legislation will never produce 
security of the job—private plans 





® E 
hrs. hrs. 


Total 
hrs./Week 


sas cs 27 
es sa 21 
17 < 44 
ae 28 28 
20% 
MV 


20% oe 
ca oY 


37% 
2% 


40 40 


37 150 
2, 10 


160 


Coffee break—15 minutes, morning and afternoon—2'% hours per week. 


Typing load was reduced 10% by 
elimination of non-essentials. 
Typing time was reduced 20% by 
use of better equipment. 

Filing load was reduced by the use 
of “60-day drawer” and “office 
memos” which reduced letter writing 
and filing. (A future article will 
deal with filing.) 

Miscellaneous work was analyzed 
and ten hours were assigned to 
“clerical” classification and six and 





and private initiative will cushion 
the effects of misfortune and dis- 
aster, and will provide for contin- 
gencies. The best job security rests 
with management—to do such an 
outstanding job that business success 
is assured and that the employees 
have (1) the feeling of security due 
to the success of the business, and 
(2) that they (employees) will share 
in that success according to their 
individual contribution. 





HOT STUFF 


AN AUTOMATIC COFFEEMAKER, the 
E-Z Way Model 62, which is com- 
pletely adjustable for temperature, 
coffee strength and cup size, has been 
introduced by Steel Products Com- 
pany. Having a liquid concentrate 
capacity of three quarts, making 
from 450 to 600 cups of coffee for 
each complete fill, it dispenses one 
cup of coffee at a time by means of a 
push-button. A second button re- 
leases hot water for tea or soup. 
Made of stainless steel, and measur- 
ing 261%” high x 16” wide x 20%” 
deep, it has a standard wattage of 
1500, with 115 or 230 volts, 60 
cycle; higher elements are available. 
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INDEXING SYSTEM 


INDEX CODING produced directly on 
16mm _ microfilm, announced by 
Recordak Corporation, answers a 
time-saving need in business offices 
when reference is made to microfilm 
records. 

Kodamatic indexing, as it is called, 
is produced by two lines exposed 
in-between the document images. As 
the film is advanced through a con- 
stant-focus film reader, the lines 
change into one of ninety-nine dif- 
ferent code positions as predeter- 
mined by index coding. The index- 
ing is read while the film is moving. 

The position of each code line on 
the film is established by two control 
dials, each numbered from 0 to 9, 
located alongside the feeding throat 
of the microfilmer. When set at 
specific numbers, the dials activate 
tiny lights which expose the code on 
the film. (Alphabetical scales are 
also available.) Each of the two 
lines is confined to one side of the 
film, a thinner line down the center 
of the film separating them—which 
also serves as a guide to match the 
indexing scale on the reader screen. 
When viewing film, the operator 
simply watches the lines move across 
the code scale until they fall into the 
correct index position for a specific 
document. 
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CAPPEL, MaCDONALD AND COMPANY, ° 


sales incentive firm, has purchased 
Belnap and Thompson; the two 
firms continuing to function inde- 
pendently, A. E. Ostholthoff, 
former assistant to the president of 
Cappel-MacDonald, has been ap- 
pointed president of Belnap and 
Thompson, succeeding its founder, 
Roy Belnap, who will continue to 
serve as its consultant. 
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SIMULTANEOUS POSTING Of several records by this National ‘'31’’ saves time, assures accuracy. 


“Our Salional System 


saves us 4000 a year... 
pays for itself every 11 months!” : 


—Bulkley & Horton Brokerage Corp., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


“Five years ago rising clerical costs 
and increased business volume led us 
to investigate mechanized account- 
ing,” writes George W. Irwin, Vice- 
President of Bulkley & Horton 
Brokerage Corp. ‘‘We installed a Na- 
tional System, and our records prove 
this was one of the wisest business 
decisions we ever made! 

“Most of the posting is entirely 
automatic on our ‘Class 31.’ It posts 
the assured’s ledgers, statements, in- 
voices, commission extensions, and 
policy registers all simultaneously. It 


also handles our cash receipts, return 
premiums, and accounts receivable. 
This system is faster, more accurate, 
and allows us far more time to service 
our accounts—and write additional 
lines! 

“As a result of this control and 
efficiency, our National System saves 
us at least $7,500 a year—and pays 
for itself every 11 months!” 


ae 


Vice-President 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio 


989 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 


GEORGE w. irwin, Vice-President of Bulkley 
& Horton Brokerage Corp. 


A National System can provide the 
same time- and money-saving benefits 
for your insurance brokerage. Na- 
tionals quickly return their cost through 
savings, then continue these savings as 
extra profit. Call your nearby National 
representative today. He’s listed in the 
yellow pages of your phone book. 


* TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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New, low-cost unit is All-Electric, copies 
agents’ reports, claims, charts, etc., in 4 fast 
seconds ... eliminates chemicals, negatives. 


Copies made in 4 fast seconds from written, typed, drawn or 
printed materials keep you on top of every situation, help you 
serve your clients better. This new THERMO-FAX “‘Secre- 
tary’ Copying Machine is the on/y All-Electric, dry process 
copy maker. There are no chem- 
icals. No special installations. 
You make direct one-step copies 
of your originals for as little as 5¢ 
per copy. And you now get all 
these exclusive advantages for just 
$299.* For complete details on 
faster, really modern office copy- 

ing, send the coupon below. 
*Suggested retail price. 


g Thermo -Fax 


COPYING PRODUCTS 





The terms THERMO-FAX and SECRETARY are trademarks of Minnesota Mining & 
Mfg. Co., St. Paul 6, Minn. General Export: 99 Park Avenue, New York 16. N. Y. 
In Canada: P. 0. Box 757, London, Ontario. 


Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Company 

Dept. KT-67, St. Paul 6, Minnesota 

Send details on the cost-cutting, time-saving new THERMO-FAX 
“Secretary” Copying Machine. 


Nome____ 
Company _ 
Address 
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WRITE IT—RIGHT 


ESPITE THE MILLIONS of typewriters and other 

mechanically operated office record machines in 
use in business today, there are still many areas where 
handwriting is indispensable and many others where 
the handwritten memo or letter is a time saver. Even 
more important, a handwritten letter or note is becom- 
ing recognized as adding an invaluable personal and 
cordial note to many business transactions. The trouble 
is that too many people write a hand that just can’t be 
read! The Handwriting Foundation, a non-profit or- 
ganization dedicated especially to the improvement of 
handwriting, discovered in a recent survey that illegible 
handwriting—on sales slips, on orders, in inventory 
tallies, on undeliverable mail—may be costing American 
business millions of dollars a year. 

The “hen tracks” some persons make with a pen or 
pencil succeed in looking somewhat like the writing that 
the earliest civilizations chiseled out of stone or im- 
pressed in clay with a sharp, pointed reed. Unfortu- 
nately, there is no Rosetta Stone to help interpret 
today’s scrawls. It is a pity that the greatest single aid 
to communication, the development of the alphabet we 
write today (after centuries of hieroglyphics, picto- 
grams, ideographs and the various other primitive 
methods of recording human speech) should be debased 
to the point where it requires an expert to determine 
whether an appointment is for lunch on Tuesday or 
Thursday. 

In its efforts to foster better penmanship, The Hand- 
writing Foundation has undertaken an intensive edu- 
cational program. From its headquarters at 1426 G 
St., N.W., Washington 5, D. C., it issues groups of 
manuals, booklets, posters, filmstrips and other instruc- 
tive material for business firms, schools and individuals 
interested in improving the quality of handwritten 
material. 

The Foundation has made industry aware that hand- 
writing performs valuable functions in many places as 
important as the bottom line of a check. Jnventories 
are usually manually recorded by clerks before they can 
be appraised and transcribed into typewritten reports. 
A Philadelphia manufacturer once spent a week trying 
to account for a $65,000 shortage before tracing the error 
to a clerk’s poor handwriting. Order forms are fre- 
quently made out by hand and a clear and legible ren- 
dering of necessary specifications contributes to efficient 
handling, reduces costly complaints and contributes to 
customer good will. 

The United States Post Office piles up a million 


undeliverable letters every year simply because the 
address can’t be made out. The cost of handling these. 


“dead letters” is enormous. The loss to business in 
dollars and in wasted effort is enormous. And the cost 
in misunderstanding and emotional wear and tear on 
both sender and non-recipient has never been measured 
and is probably incalculable. 

It may not be the butcher’s fault that he delivered 
ten pounds of chops instead of two pounds of chuck. 
And the maid who interpreted the scrawled message 

“please poke the potatoes and turn them off” by 
polishing the pots and putting them back upside down. 
can hardly be accused of laziness. In brief, a clear and 
legible hand is an asset in every field af endeavor. 
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Internal Auditor—from page 56 


installation of electronic data proc- 
essing equipment ? 

2. How can the auditor employ the 
capabilities of electronic data proc- 
essing equipment for purposes of 
record verification ? 

3. What problems will be presented 
by the staffing or restaffing of the 
auditing department ? 

4. What staff training programs 
must the auditor institute to cope 
with this new type of equipment? 

5. How much time must the auditor 
spend on the technical details of 
electronics ? 

[ will take these questions indi- 

vidually and attempt to offer specific 
answers where possible, and furnish 
certain information as to what we 
have done at the New York Life: 
1. Certainly, the techniques of the 
auditor must be changed to meet the 
challenge of electronic data process- 
ing. The thinking of the auditor 
must be sufficiently flexible to recog- 
nize that his techniques cannot re- 
main static. Dynamic thinking and 
greater ingenuity must be displayed 
to a more marked degree than ever 
before if the auditor is to maintain 
his position as an important aid to 
management. 
2. It is apparent that the scope of 
the auditor’s work will be broadened 
considerably with the introduction 
of electronic data processing equip- 
ment. Additional tests and analyses, 
which previously were impractical 
because of the volume involved, may 
now become practical and permit 
more complete verification. It is in 
this area that a general knowledge 
of machine programming becomes 
an essential part of the auditor’s 
technique. Such training, coupled 
with the auditor’s required under- 
standing of his company’s opera- 
tions, will enable him to serve a 
valuable role in interpreting, con- 
solidating and streamlining the var- 
ious functional programs. 


Staff Problems 


3. In line with the increasing tech- 
nological problems brought about by 
office automation, the auditing staff 
at the New York Life has been aug- 
mented by the employment of indi- 
viduals possessing skills of a more 
technical and specialized nature. As 
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the scope of the auditor’s work ex- 
pands through the use of electronic 
data eaccaaine media, it is probable 
that the abilities of such individuals 
will be required in order that he may 
carry out his assigned duties. 

I feel that the auditor’s staff 
should be a training ground to which 
management may turn in seeking 
qualified personnel to fill responsible 
positions in other areas of the com- 
pany. To avoid depletion of the staff 
as a result of such a policy, it will be 
essential that all members be suffi- 
ciently versatile and trained, and 
that acceptable applicants have the 
potential qualifications to satisfy the 
requirements of management. 

4. Staff training programs are es- 
sential in any auditing department. 
The installation of electronic data 
processing machines creates the 
need for another component in the 
established training program. This 
additional training, as I see it, must 
embrace the fundamentals of ma- 
chine operations, programming and 
a thorough appreciation of the 
equipment’s capabilities and poten- 
tialities. The equipment manufac- 
turers provide certain basic training 
courses which we have supple- 
mented by departmental sponsored 
educational programs. 

5. The amount of time the auditor 
must spend on the technical details 
of electronics will vary in each com- 
pany according to the size of the 
company, the extent and scope of 
its electronic installation, and the 
responsibilities of the auditor in the 
company. 


Controls 


The controls associated with the 
electronic system itself usually com- 
prise the controls built into the ma- 
chines by the manufacturers and 
those built into the programs by the 
programmers. However, this does 
not relieve the auditor of the respon- 
sibility for evaluating the internal 
control outside of the immediate 
area of the electronic data process- 
ing machine. 

Using the questionnaire technique 
commonly employed by many audi- 
tors, and applying his knowledge of 
electronic data processing machine 
operations, he may, for example, de- 
velop the following internal control 
questionnaire : 





A. Organization 

1. Does the plan of organization 
provide for the segregation of the 
following responsibilities : 

a) Authorization and executive re- 
view 

b) Accounting and machine proc- 
essing 

c) Custodianship of funds and dis- 
tribution 

B. Conversion 

1. Will master file data be obtained 
from sources of proven accuracy? 
2. Does the company plan a period 
of parallel operation ? 

3. During the period of conversion, 
will the two systems be compatible 
as to company policy and accounting 
data? 


C. Machine Operation 

1. Input: 

a) Does the system provide for 
checking prior to conversion to mag- 
netic tape, of the completeness and 
accuracy of input data? 

2. Machine Processing: 

a) Will tape storage and tape iden- 
tification routines preclude erro- 
neous processing ? 

b) Will the various computer pro- 
grams provide for appropriate self- 
checking instructions ? 

3. Output : 

a) Will the conversion of informa- 
tion from tape-to-card or tape-to- 
printed forms be checked by items 
count and/or control totals? 

b) Will printed records and reports 
provide an adequate audit trail? 

The auditor must be aware of the 
different types of controls that can 
be built into a data processing pro- 
gram and should take steps, partic- 
ularly at the time of conversion to 
an electronic system, to see that the 
programmer is making full use of 
the types of checks available to him. 
These controls, or some of them, 
are desirable in virtually all pro- 
grams in spite of the inherent degree 
of reliability of the machines them- 
selves. 

The internal auditor must care- 
fully review the internal control as- 
pects of each electronic installation 
with which he may have to deal, and 
organize his approach to insure that 
he thoroughly understands the es- 
sentials of controls which exist, or 
the weaknesses, if any. He must 
satisfy himself, also, that the con- 
version process has been accurate. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Internal Auditor—Continued 


Specific questions may also be 
asked with respect to specific work 
areas, such as premium billing. A 
few of these questions may be: 


1. Are the policy numbers of all 
premium notices accounted for at 
the computer center? 

2. Are the premium notices sum- 
marized and totals thereof furnished 
to the accounting department by the 
computer center? 

3. Is a complete, visible record of 
all changes in master tape informa- 
tion automatically produced by the 
computer ? 

4. Is the detail of the master file, 
particularly premium rates, checked 
from time to time by someone out- 
side the data processing department ? 
5. Are all exceptions to master file 
premium rates reported to an out- 
side group for follow-up as to pro- 
priety ? 

6. Is the number of transactions in 
a batch, as reported by the agency 
offices, checked to see that all pre- 
mium notices have been sent? 

In many respects, the art of elec- 
tronic data processing is in its in- 
fancy. The only general conclusion 
that can be offered is that electronic 
machines hold the possibility of bet- 
ter control and more effective opera- 
tion than had heretofore been pos- 
sible. 

As I visualize it, the role of the 
internal auditor in this new era is 
one of paramount responsibility. I 
make this statement not to enhance 
the importance of my own position, 
but rather because I recognize that 
lack of vision on the part of the in- 
ternal auditor can be a severe ob- 
stacle in the path of progress. If 
the auditor refuses to recognize that 
certain controls are no longer nec- 
essary or possible, he can seriously 
hamper the effectiveness of any sug- 
gested new procedure. On the other 
hand, if the internal auditor is alert 
to the capabilities of this new equip- 
ment, and dynamic enough in his 
thinking to realize that certain 
changes are necessary, he can serve 
a valuable role in the installation of 
the new procedures. With his re- 
quired broad knowledge of his com- 
pany’s operations and basic policies, 
he can provide necessary informa- 
tion to effect an integration of simi- 
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lar functions, and he can greatly 
facilitate the smooth flow of data 
produced by the electronic data 
processing machines to the areas 
where it may be used most effec- 
tively. 

Therefore, it becomes apparent 
that the position of the internal au- 
ditor in this electronic era is dual 
in nature. First, he must be pre- 
pared to provide advice and assist- 
ance in the establishment of new 
procedures based upon the use of 
electronic data processing equip- 
ment; and, second, he must revise 
his own techniques and approaches 
in order that he may effectively re- 
view and appraise the data produced 
under these new procedures. 


Important Questions 


In order to fulfill the first role in 
this dual position, the auditor must 
make a number of decisions which 
can only be reached after intensive 
research and analysis. The ques- 
tion of the extent and form of visual 
records which must be retained is 
one which will have far-reaching 
consequences. In this same area, 
considerable attention must be given 
to the problems of internal controls 
in an era in which the dependence 
upon human effort is decreased and 
greater reliance placed upon me- 
chanical accuracy. 

Another side to the auditor’s posi- 
tion in the establishment of proce- 
dures concerns the analysis and in- 
terpretation of actual costs involved. 
As an advisor to management, it is 
his duty to be alert to increases in 
costs without commensurate in- 
creased benefits in the results de- 
rived. He must make certain that 
procedures which could be per- 
formed more economically and just 
as efficiently by other means, are not 
adapted to electronic data processing 
merely to use up available time. 

These matters include only a few 
of the areas toward which the au- 
ditor’s attention must be directed. 
Many other areas are already evi- 
dent and, no doubt, still further sit- 
uations will arise which will require 
careful consideration and analysis. 

The second phase of the auditor’s 
position concerns the evolution of 
his own techniques in order to pro- 
vide the means for effectively exam- 
ining the results of operations. 


Certainly the new equipment should JHE R 


provide a means for the auditor to 
increase the scope of the work which 
he may perform. As I have said 
before, analyses and tests which, al-. 
though desirable, were heretofore 
impractical because of the volume 
involved may now be within the 
realm of possibility. Increased con- 
firmation of transactions, the exten- 
sive use of scientific random selec- 
tion, the increased volume of 
transactions which can be tested are 
all means which must be explored 
for their possible value to efficient 
audit operations. 

None of these matters can be sub- 
jected to a hasty decision. Only 
time, research and experience will 
provide the ability to reach conclu- 
sions. The auditor must, however, 
be cognizant of his responsibilities 
and start immediately to prepare 
himself for his position of the fu- 
ture. 


The computer is not an “elec- 
tronic brain.” It is rather a method 
of storing a vast quantity of infor- 
mation, processing it with lightning 
speed, and delivering the results 
quickly. Computers do not relieve 
management of making decisions. 
By providing more information 
quickly, they enable management to 
make better decisions. Electronic 
processing of problems containing 
hundreds of variables gives manage- 
ment immediate information needed 
for decisions. Such problems were 
considered hopelessly complex only 
a few years ago. 

Electronic data processing is 
making my own company a better 
place to work. It is taking over 
many repetitive and time consuming 
tasks thereby releasing people for 
more creative and interesting work 
within the company. By encourag- 
ing creative activity, the electronic 
data processing machine is gener- 
ating greater opportunities for ca- 
reers vital to the American economy. 

As I see it, the degree of success: 
achieved in the installation of an 
electronic data processing system is 
based upon cooperation. The talents 
and abilities and special training of 
many individuals must be utilized 
in concert, and if these individuals 
recognize their responsibilities and 
are eager to do their part, success 
is assured and the rewards will be 
great. 
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Accounting—from page 60 





to ordinary and group lines of busi- 

ness. 

Mechanically, in order to accom- 

plish the required reporting, each 

disbursement is identified by four 
levels of classification; namely, op- 
erating division or section, function, 
line of business, and N.A.I.C. ex- 
pense account. The division or sec- 
tion codes and the function codes 
are used to develop the responsibil- 
ity reports. A “reshuffling” of the 
items according to line of business 
and N.A.I.C. expense account is 
required in preparing reports for 
insurance department purposes. In 
actual operation the steps involving 
insurance department reporting 
would be: performed only on an 
annual or,-quarterly basis, as neces- 
sary to meet reporting requirements. 
In summary, the advantages of 
responsibility accounting are: 

1. Simple, concise cost reports which 
can be easily understood by op- 
erating people. 

2. Ready identification of responsi- 
bility for expenditures by indi- 
viduals. 

3. Simplified budgeting and im- 
proved budgetary control by the 
reporting and budgeting of costs 
by natural divisions of work. 
The three features add up to an 

effective, workable system of report- 

ing for managerial cost control pur- 
poses. 





Adapted from an article in ‘““The Interpreter,” 
published by the Insurance Accounting and 
Statistical Association. 


ELECTRONIC INSTALLATION 


THE ANTICIPATED installation of 
a Univac II large-scale electronic 
data-processing system, developed 
by Remington Rand Division of 
Sperry Rand Corporation, has been 
announced by New England Mutual 
Life Insurance Company. It is 
planned that this system will con- 
solidate large volume routine proc- 
essing of work including premium 
billing and accounting, dividend 
calculating and accounting, policy 
valuation and commission payments. 

Mr. O. Kelly Anderson, president 
of the company, has stated: ‘‘An 
employee training program is being 
established for the Univac system. 
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We prefer to teach programming 
and other computer operations to 
people who are experienced in life 
insurance rather than teach life in- 
surance to experienced program- 
mers. 

“We are certain that electronics 
provide the only method by which 
our company can keep pace with its 
rapidly expanding operations. A 
two-year survey, including several 
months of time study, indicates that 
a large-scale electronic data-proc- 
essing system is not only economi- 
cally justified but essential.” 





TAPE WINDER 


AN ELECTRIC WINDER for common 
language tape, for use in integrated 
data processing, communications, 
computers, and similar areas fea- 
tures variable speed and tension, 
uniform “right-side” winding, 
stalled torque principle, safety fus- 
ing, no interference signal, springs 
or clutches and low power consump- 
tion. 

A slave to any tape source, it 
adjusts automatically to output 
speeds from zero to two hundred 
forty lines per second at the core 
and is instantly adjustable to ten- 
sions required, from one-half inch 
ounce to fifteen inch ounces. Accord- 
ing to the manufacturer, Whiteford 
Laboratory, the unit can operate un- 
attended for long periods without 
risk to itself, data, or other equip- 
ment, making it useful for off-hours 
tape accumulation. It starts, stops, 
winds slow, fast or intermittently 
at the command of the output with- 
out supervision or adjustment. It 
winds from any angle or direction, 
permitting unlimited choice of posi- 


tioning without adjustment. Also 
featured is instant tape threading, 
and instant “push-button” reel re- 
moval or replacement. Reels are 


sizes; the latter will accommodate a 


one thousand foot roll of tape, either™ 


chad or chadless. 


EFFICIENCY BOOSTER 


A PHENOMENAL Boost in daily out- 
put of office work was the direct re- 
sult of partitioning a large work 
space into individual private or 
semi-private working areas by the 
installation of Marnay’s Partitioner, 
according to a New York advertis- 
ing agency. 

The management had decided that 
a division of space would cut down 
the “office buzz’’ and permit a more 
efficient flow of daily work, but did 
not want to spend large sums of 
money on building materials and 
labor, nor disrupt the office routine 
during reconstruction with a conse- 
quent loss of working time. They 
found the solution in these mobile 
space dividers. 

One of the major features found 
was that there was no need to make 
extensive alterations of the existing 
lighting and air conditioning facil- 
ities since they stretched across the 
entire ceiling in the large room. 
Each individual office was well sup- 
plied with sufficient light and air 
flow without moving a single fixture 
or vent. All Partitioner panels and 
posts are completely interchangeable 
and can be quickly and easily disas- 
sembled and rearranged to suit the 
changing needs of any office. Yet, 
according to Marnay, when they are 
set up in position, they are as firm 
and as rigid as regular concrete or 
plaster walls. Partitioner also in- 
cludes accessories such as the pass- 
through shelf for small packages and 
envelopes. 
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FILING CABINETS 
|. Card File 
2. Fibre Board 
3. Insulated 
4. Metal 
5. Micro 
144. Mobile Storage Systems 
142. Open Shelf Files 
6. Portable 
7. Rotary 
8. Stencil 
133. Tabulating Card 
9. Visible 
10. Wooden 


FILING SUPPLIES 
129. Cards 
11. Fasteners 
12. Folders 
13. Index Tabs 
14. Supports 


MACHINES, ACCOUNTING 
15. Adding 
16. Billing 
17. Bookkeeping 
18. Calculating 
109. Payroll 
145. Punched Tape Equipment 
19. Tabulating 


cee MAILING 
0. Dating Stamps 

a Envelope Sealers 
22. Mail Openers 
23. Postal Meters 
24. Postal Scales 
118. Sorters 
106. Time Stamp 


‘ee REPRODUCING 

5. Composing 

2. Direct Copying 

27. Duplicating 

28. Micro-filming 

29. Mimeograph Slip Sheet 

136. Typewriter, Automatic 

30. Typewriter, Electric 

31. Typewriter, Manual 


MACHINES, MISCELLANEOUS 
32. Addressing 
33. Checkwriting 
34. Dictating 
35. Intercommunication 
139. Paper Folding 
36. Stapling and Fastening 


OFFICE ACCESSORIES 
38. Ash Trays & Stands 
105. Bulletin Boards 

39. Cash Boxes 
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40. 
4\. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 


Chair Cushions 
Currency Trays 
Desk Lamps 
Desk Pads 
Desk Trays 
Drawer Trays 
Moisteners 
Name Plates 
Pen & Ink Sets 
Waste Baskets 


OFFICE FURNITURE 


50. 
51. 
143. 
52. 


53. 
134. 
54. 
55. 
108. 
56. 
57. 
89. 
58. 
59. 
60. 


PAPER 
119. 
120. 

70. 
135. 
121. 
122. 
123. 
137. 
124. 
102. 


Air Conditioners 
Bookcases 
Bookstands 
Cabinets 

Chairs 

Costumers 

Desks 

Fluorescent Lighting 
Incandescent Lighting 
Matched Suites 
Safes 

Stands, Typewriter 
Stools 

Tables 

Wardrobes 


Card Index 
Duplicator 
Envelopes 

Labels 

Letterhead 

Policy 

Ledger 
Photocopying 

Thin (Copy) 

Visual Policy Jackets 


SUPPLIES, GENERAL 


68. 


69. 
7\. 
iS 
Ta 
75. 
76. 
77. 
81. 


Business Forms 
Duplicating Supplies 
Erasers (Specialized) 
Loose Leaf Systems 
Marking Devices 
Paper Perforators 
Pens 

Pencils 

Staple Removers 


SUPPLIES, TYPEWRITER 


83. 
85. 
86. 
87. 
88. 


Copyholders 
Justifier 

Line Indicator : 
Pads 

Ribbons & Carbons 


TELEPHONE ACCESSORIES 
90. Cord Cover 
91. Holder 
92. Index 





DFFICE EQUIPMENT DIRECTORY 


Current literature and prices on any of the following produets and services may be had without 
obligation, from selected manufacturers. We will also obtain any available information on items not listed. 


94. Silencer 
95. Stands 


LOSS PREVENTION 


140. Burglary Alarms 

97. Fire Extinguishers 

63. Fire Protection Service 
98. First Aid Kits 

112. Floor Polish (Non-Slip) 
107. Recording Door Lock 

138. Safety Equipment 


128. Salvage 


ervices 


125. Truck Alarm Systems 
141. Watchman's Clocks 


SERVICES 


62. Accounting System 
127. Filing Systems 

64. Office Planning 
115. Photocopying 

65. Record System 

66. Sales Incentives 
146. Sound Reproduction 


MISCELLANEOUS 


131. Accident Diagramming 
132. Advertising Blotters 
116. Advertising Specialties 
103. Birthday Cards 

130. Building Evaluation 
117. Display Material 

147. Emblems and Awards 
126. Endorse & Cancel Calculators 
104. Greeting Cards 

99. Leather Goods 

114. Policy Wallets 

100. Promotional Gifts 
101. Silencer for Dictating 
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* Please forward complete information 
and prices on the items checked. 
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HOTEL CLEVELAND 


be 


— 


Cleveland Room 


Dine in the splendid old world 
setting of a grand dining 
room. The meny is varied, the 
service unexcelled, 


i) i Y 
One of the brightest of the city's 
supper clubs. Dancing nightly 


from 9:00 p.m. 
Air conditioned, of course. 


A true specialty m 
For Fabulous Roast Beef, 
roasted, carved and served 
to your order. 


es 


MEN'S BAR 


Strictly stog — is this all mole 
haven for good drinks, 

good food and good talk. 

Plus sports events on TV. 


TRANSIT BAR 


For rapid service in the most 

unique bar in the country . . 
decorated with an outstanding 
collection of miniature trains. 


“PANO 


Pause — in the relaxing, informal 
atmosphere of the gayly decorated 
Patio. It's a Cleveland habit to 
say — “Meet me at the Patio.” 


Coffee Cites 


Service is brisk and decor cheerful 
in the modern, air-conditioned 
coffee shop. Enjoy o tasty sandwich 
or a moderately priced meol. 


Ayia Cletlerds 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


WRITE OR CALL FOR YOUR RESERVATIONS NOW 





Trillion Dollar Question—from p. 23 
by purchasing an individual policy. 
9. Who would “get” the new in- 
surance ? 

Proponents: Agents and _ brokers 
may still earn commissions. Savings 
bank life insurance can also com- 
pete. Agents and brokers seeking 
commissions will solicit, sell and 
service policies to creditors. Their 
renewal commissions will depend 
upon the contractual relationship 
they enjoy with their companies. 


Life Agents Do Better 


As is the fact with group insurance 
in general, life agents who specialize 
in ordinary policies, and brokers are 
more likely to sell group credit in- 
surance than are industrial, or debit, 
life agents. 

Savings bank life insurance does 
not offer such a policy at present. 
There is no reason to believe that 
the savings bank life insurance would 
monopolize the sale of the new in- 
surance unless the aggressiveness 
and competency of life agents change, 
or unless the savings bank life in- 
surance system could offer a better 
product at cheaper cost than its 
competitors. 

Savings bank life insurance has 

been available in Massachusetts 
since 1907. In 1955, about 4% of all 
the life insurance in force in Mas- 
sachusetts was savings bank life in- 
surance, 
Opponents: The new insurance may 
reduce the number of jobs. Savings 
bank life insurance probably would 
monopolize a large segment of mar- 
ket. “Mortgage insurance” consti- 
tutes a most important source of 
new business for industrial or debit 
agents who are likely to be “frozen- 
out” of an opportunity to continue 
to develop this source. 

Since savings banks write about 
70% of all real estate loans secured 
by mortgages, savings bank life in- 
surance would probably have a 
monopoly on such insurance protec- 
tion. Salaried, non-commission, sav- 
ings bank life insurance personnel 
would. have an unfair competitive 
advantage in obtaining the bulk of 
the group creditors’ life insurance 
business, with a loss in the competi- 
tive principle which provides the 
best approach for the public. 

10. What is so special about mort- 
gagors as a group? 

Proponents: Mortgagors are a select 
group. By its very nature, the group 


concept contains a most important 
characteristic; namely, the persons 
who join the group do so for pur- 
poses other than obtaining life in- 
surance, The insurance is incidental 
to their membership in the group, 
Moreover, in the case of mortgagors, 
the banks make credit and character 
investigations before a loan is 
granted to a home buyer. 


Opponents: Plan may attract only 
the “uninsurable.” There will be real 
pressure to have mortgagors join the 
group although they are uninsurable 
because of hazardous occupations, 
illness, or old age. The claims which 
will result can force an experience- 
rate higher than the going-in rate 
and higher than each non-adverse 
person could obtdin insurance in- 
dividually. 
11. Would debtors be forced to buy 
such insurance ? 
Proponents: Freedom remains to 
buy or not to buy group protection. 
Unless a lending institution assumed 
the total premium (i.e., provided 
the insurance at no extra cost to the 
borrower, as all credit unions and 
some commercial banks do in Mas- 
sachusetts today), the borrower 
would have the option of purchasing: 
(a) group protection, (b) no pro- 
tection, or (c) individual protection. 
In any event he can have the bank 
finance his private premium by sim- 
ply adding it to his regular monthly 
mortgaged loan repayments. 
Opponents: The _ possibilities of 
coercion and tie-in sale are danger- 
ous to the public welfare. The 
danger of coercion, that is, making 
the purchase of insurance a condi- 
tion precedent to the granting of the 
loan by banks, is a practice which 
would be against the public interest. 
Perhaps, too, the insurance indus- 
try might be inviting federal regula- 
tion under the “tie-in sale” prohibi- 
tion of the Clayton Act and the 
pronouncements of the Federal 
Trade Commission, if such subtle 
coercion were even suspected, 
12. Would insurance companies 
make such insurance available? 
Proponents: Some life companies 
need the opportunity to exploit a 
market potential of a trillion dollars 
worth of new insurance business. 
Some life insurance companies which 
have been slow to offer group in- 
surance to the public, will find that 
most major © employer-emplovee 
groups have already been sold. They 
are forced to open up relatively un- 
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tapped sources of income, such as 
mortgagors, if they are to retain their 
position in the market. 


real 
credit unions, trust companies, co- 
operative and savings banks in 1955, 
totalled $3.5 billion. 
potential market must approximate 
a trillion (one thousand billion) dol- 
lars of new life insurance protection. 










In Massachusetts, the amount of 
estate loans outstanding in 


The national 


It should be made clear that the 


amount of insurance in force does 


not give the power to companies 
which the control of reserves does. 
Group insurance, which is here un- 
der consideration, is term insurance, 
and requires practically no reserves. 
Hence, assets are not expanded ex- 
cept by small contributions to sur- 
plus. 

Opponents: What is good for the 
public is the sole criterion. There 
is danger of the Federal government 
taking over the life insurance indus- 
try. The enactment of legislation 
must be based primarily on the pub- 
lic interest and only then on what 
is good for the companies. If the 
potential is anywhere near a trillion 
dollars, (beyond drying up the mar- 
ket for the life agent selling individ- 
ual policies) such a growth might 
make the life companies, as a group, 
too big for the electorate or congress 
to tolerate. In that event, that issue 
would have to be faced squarely. 


Who's Eligible? 


13. Would everyone be eligible for 
such insurance? 

Proponents: Companies retain free- 
dom for sound underwriting. The 
individual insurance company would 
retain the freedom to establish sound 
underwriting requirements. 

Customarily, in existing policies, 
the age factor is resolved by requir- 
ing that the loan mature before the 
wage-earner reaches his seventieth 
birthday. Or if the policy is a re- 
newable one-year term, the insured 
is made ineligible for benefits after 
approximately his fifty-sixth birth- 
day. 

As long as the applicant is gain- 
fully employed, occupation is not an 
underwriting factor, 

Opponents: Danger would exist of 
misunderstanding. Relations _ be- 
tween the insuring public and the 
life agents and companies may suffer 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Trillion Dollar Question—Continued 


if too liberal requirements permit 
too many to get into the groups, and 
rates are later forced up. 

On the other hand, too stringent 
underwriting will defeat the alleged 
advantages of group insurance. It 
will mislead persons into anticipa- 
tion of eligibility only to have them 
disappointed when faced with re- 
ality. 

14. Who would get paid the insur- 
ance ? 

Proponents: Requires loan reduction 
or extinguishment if debtor dies. 
Group creditors’ life insurance re- 
duces term life insurance. The cred- 
itor always receives the proceeds, 
but must use the insurance payments 
to reduce or extinguish the loan of 
the debtor. If the (widow) survivor 
wishes to refinance, or to sell a home 
in which her equity shall have been 
increased by the amount by which 
the life insurance reduced the loan, 
she is free to do so. 

Without such insurance benefits, 
the survivor faces the frightening 
prospect of repayment of the loan in 
addition to all other problems. 


pretty ¢ 


Opponents: Requirement removes 
freedom of beneficiary to apply 
money as she sees fit. The nature 
of term insurance is temporary, not 
permanent. That is, when the term 
expires, the protection expires, too. 
Permanent insurance has paid-up 
values for life, cash surrender values, 
and loan values. Individual term 
policies grant the privilege of con- 
version to some permanent form of 
insurance. Except in New Jersey, 
group creditors (term) policies do 
not enjoy the provision for conver- 
sion to permanent insurance. Con- 
version privileges do not exist in 
Senate, No. 645. Such a provision 
would be most desirable if the in- 
sured was uninsurable when his loan 
was paid, 

Furthermore, the inflexible pro- 
vision of having the proceeds of the 
policy pay off the loan, removes the 
freedom of choice from the survivor 
who might prefer to use the proceeds 
to purchase other necessaries of life, 
and still make the monthly mortgage 
payments. 

15. Why is $20,000 proposed as an 
upper limit ? 
Proponents: $20,000 is a realistic 
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amount today. By raising the limit 
from $10,000 to $20,000 for loans 
secured by a mortgage, the amount 
of insurance is more realistic, and 
is in keeping with the size of new 
loans obtained today. 

The need for insurance in amounts 
greater than $10,000 becomes obvi- 
ous as one scans the amount of the 
new mortgaged loans being granted, 
and the price on houses offered for 
sale. Moreover, the higher the loan 
in proportion to the property value, 
that is, the lower the debtor’s equity, 
the greater becomes the need for 
adequately protecting the family. 
Opponents: $20,000 is an excessive 
limit when compared with existing 
average life insurance per family of 
$6,900. The present limit of $10,000 
in Massachusetts is adequate for 
consumer loans. Even if the legisla- 
ture were to enact Senate, No. 645, 
and extend group creditors’ life in- 
surance to loans secured by a mort- 
gage, then $10,000 would still be an 
adequate limit. 


An Excessive Limit 


In 1955, while disposable personal 
income per family was $5,000, life 
insurance per family was $6,900. 
Thus, $20,000 would be an excessive 
limit, at this time, for the average 
need as expressed by families them- 
selves, and would tend to dry up the 
market for individual solicitation. 

16. Why try to limit policies to 
loans of not less than ten years’ 
duration? 

Proponents: “Not less than ten 
years” sets up an underwriting safe- 
guard. The phrase “not less than ten 
years” was written into Senate, No. 
645 as an eligibility requirement for 
insurance on loans secured by a 
mortgage in an attempt to institute 
an underwriting safeguard. This 
requirement would exclude older 
persons whose real estate loans were 
close to being paid-off, but who 
might be in poor health, or at least 


have a higher probability of death 


than younger folks. 

Older men with loans of less than 
ten years to run generally have 
higher equities in their homes, and 
fewer dependents than those younget 
men with loans of more than ten 
years, 

Opponents: Company underwriters 
can and will underwrite; they «lo 
not need to be tied by a law. The 
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Trillion Dollar Question—Continued 


down into a specific charge per 
$1,000 for life insurance. Therefore, 
the rate is not meaningful. 

The coverage for a critical three- 
year period may be better than no 
coverage. But many mortgagors may 
be lulled into a false sense of security 
by relying upon this single purpose, 
limited death benefit protection, 
when actually their needs would be 
better served by individual counsel 
on estate planning by a competent 
life underwriter, 

Federal regulation of banks should 
not be of concern here. Two 
“wrongs” won’t add up to one 
“right.” 

20. Who would benefit from such 
legislation ? 

Proponents: Senate, No. 645 is truly 
a “people’s bill.” Life insurance 
companies, if they institute sound 
underwriting, would be stronger. 

Modern low-cost methods of mer- 
chandising must be instituted even 
if, in the short-run, they appear to 
hurt vested interests. No one would 
advocate retaining the buggy-whip 
industry solely to make work for 
whip-makers. Life agents are re- 
sourceful enough to stimulate indi- 
vidual sales to new levels as the 
pressing need of mortgage debt re- 
tirement is covered by modern, low- 
cost group methods, 

Opponents: Senate, No. 645 is a 
“banker’s bill.” It is not needed by 
the public. The banker evaluates all 
of the several possibilities of risk of 
repayment when he grants a loan. 
One such risk is the risk of death. 


If the risk of loss due to death is to 
be removed, the cost of the removal 
of this risk should be borne by the 
banker, or should be reflected in a 
lower rate of interest to the borrower 
if the borrower pays the premium. 


This Is Logical 


Group creditors insurance stat- 
utes in Ohio and Illinois require 
that the creditor pay all premiums, 
and that the policy must cover all 
members of a group of persons who 
become borrowers. Such a require- 
ment is logical since the risk of loss 
of repayment of the loan if the 
debtor dies is removed by such in- 
surance. Thus, the benefit exists for 
creditors without the cost passing 
onto the debtors. 


21. Where would the public wind 
up in their relationships with the 
insurance industry ? 

Proponents: This insurance plan 
will be an educative instrument 
which will aid the life insurance in- 
dustry, as well as the public. Social 
Security helped to educate the public 
to the need for proper and adequate 
estate planning and to the need for 
relying heavily upon various forms 
of life insurance to meet a variety 
of purposes. National Service Life 
Insurance educated veterans to think 
in terms of more adequate limits of 
thousands, rather than hundreds, of 
dollars of life insurance protection. 
In similar manner, group creditors’ 
life insurance for mortgagors will 
educate the public to the need for 
other types of life insurance. 


Opponents: Extension of the notion 
of group life insurance is against the 
public interest. For whatever rea- 
sons the life insurance in force in 
the United States grew to $372 bil- 
lion in 1955, even that enormous fig- 
ure is, however, less than seventeen 
months disposable personal income 
of American families. 

It is evident that large numbers of 
American families do not yet have 
adequate life insurance protection. 
While group insurance has increased 
ten times in twenty-five years, fur- 
ther extension of the idea of group 
insurance to “voluntary” groups (as 
opposed to the employee captive 
groups) is against the public inter- 
est. 

One of the best entering wedges 
for the sale of individual life insur- 
ance is mortgage insuranee, what- 
ever form it may take; and, there- 
fore, such sales are good both for 
the buyer and the seller. 


FOUR MAJOR FACTORS 


CHARLES H. SCHAAFF, CLU, vice 
president of Massachusetts Mutual, 
in a talk before the company’s Gen- 
eral Agents Association, listed the 
four major factors that influence 
life insurance sales and the success 
of a general agency operation as: 


® the national climate, 

@ the nature of public reaction to 
life insurance and to life insurance 
salesmen, 

® company attitude, and 

@ the atmosphere in each individual 
agency. 
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URRENT INTEREST in improved 
ta of group insurance premi- 
ums has thrown the spotlight on 
major medical. This is, of course, 
abroad term. Industry leaders agree 
that at the moment there is no clear- 
cut approach to the desired end. We 
see the goal, but cannot agree on 
the best means to that end. While 
acceptance of this idea is growing 
apace, its birthright of widespread 
application is being held up. It is 
being held up because those outside 
the industry, such as insurance buy- 
ers, are daily cautioned by the con- 
fusion within. 


Copy Cats 


One company has an idea and 
tries it. Others sit back to evaluate 
its acceptances by insurance buyers. 
If the buyers can see the merit over 
other existing forms in use, it is 
then copied. Somewhere someone 
else has an idea, and the process is 
repeated, only now we come up with 
two ideas being copied. Immediately 
there is confusion. Companies are 
grouped according to which side of 
this question they are on—which 
side of that question they are on. 
Characteristically, some sit on the 
fence, offering to do it either way. 
In times of transition and indecision, 
this is not an unconsidered position 
to defend. However, to the buyer 
this again emphasizes the need for 
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caution, and delays acceptance of 
the idea. One might think the blind 
are leading the blind. 

What is behind this confusion? 
Insurance is supposedly based upon 
the actuarial science. The need for 
public acceptance of the product 
may design the coverage, and then 
the rates may be promulgated. 
However, the direct use of statistics 
in propounding a desirable insurable 
coverage permits a more stable rate 
structure. We can build upon what 
we have with more certainty than 
upon something someone hands us. 
Unfortunately, it is easier to “do 
this” than it is to decide what is to 
be done. The pitfall in the subjective 
approach to major medical insur- 
ance (“What Lola wants, Lola 
gets”), is the same as in basic cov- 
erage. First dollar coverage is here. 
Is the only evaluation of major medi- 
cal to be how close it approaches 
first dollar coverage for the least 
amount of premium ? 

While trying to explain one source 
of confusion to a group of insurance 
buyers, one speaker disclosed that 
from his viewpoint, concerning the 
alternates in one element of the con- 
troversy, “Basically, the choice be- 
tween them is a matter of taste on 
the part of the buyer.” What is 
meant by “Taste” in insurance—a 
guess, or a gamble? The point of the 
problem here was missed entirely. 
If we are following the buyer, and 
he is trying to guess his way in an 
actuarial poker game, the problem is 
lack of better definition and direc- 


tion by the insurance industry. No 
wonder the specter of national or 
socialized medicine is looming again. 
We are fumbling a political foot- 
ball. 

What is needed at this time is a 
nomenclature of major medical com- 
ponents that will permit a clear un- 
derstanding of benefits being offered 
for comparison. Indiscriminate use 
of ambiguous terms must be elimi- 
nated. Well established phraseology 
as used in basic coverage need not 
be discarded. Consider the follow- 


ing : 


What Will Be Paid 


Several “approaches” are being 
used to major medical—‘Each ill- 
ness,” “Calendar year,” “Benefit 
year.” Here we are talking about 
eligibility. What will be paid and 
when. 
Again we hear “Each illness” con- 
trasted with “All disabilities.” Care- 
ful consideration recalls that dis- 
ability as such is not required in 
major medical, either partial or total, 
and that the term “All disabilities” 
as used is ambiguous, and might 
better be “all expenses” contrasted 
with “expenses for each illness.” 
The following are some of the 
common provisions to be found in 
current major medical experiments, 
and the choices available: 
A. Maximum: 
1. Lifetime (Single amount) 
2. Each illness (Multiple amount ) 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Major Medical—Continued 


. Amount to be purchased 

. Cut-Off: 

. Calendar year 

. Benefit year 

. Two or three years 

. Non-use 

*, Deductible: 

. Flat amount 

. Benefit (Such as two days R & 
B) 

3. Frequency (Such as calendar 
year or each illness) 

D. Eligibility: 

1. Each illness 

2. All expenses (All disabilities or 
all illnesses ) 

3. Benefits 

E. Miscellaneous protective clauses 
or benefits: 

1. Common accident 

2. Coinsurance (Amount and lim- 
ited definition ) 

3. Non-duplication 

4. Corridor 

5. Recovery (Assignment or sub- 
rogation ) 

6. Reinstatement of maximum 

7. Existing conditions 

8. Abnormal birth 


NK OLWNK Hw 


9. Ad infinitum 

F. Standard clauses as in basic bene- 
fits: 

1. Exclusions 

2. Definitions 

3. Extended benefits 

4. Etc., ete. 

One of the obvious sources of dif- 
ficulty is with a new sounding term 
that has arisen, the cut-off (B.). 
Its purpose is to limit payments to 
the reasonable and serious type of 
expenses for which the plan was 
designed. It has two primary ob- 
jectives, (1) a curb on abuses from 
such sources as chronic illnesses or 
hypochondriacs, and (II) to stop 
payments to claimants on what once 
were serious claims with heavy ex- 
penses, but which currently produce 
nothing more than a trickle of oc- 
casional small bills. Since we are 
writing the plan for exceptionally 
high limits, and for all types of el- 
igible expenses, it is obvious that 
there is no intent to limit maximum 
benefits to either a calendar year or 
a benefit year. Two or three years 
(B. 3), or the length of a specific 
serious illness, if longer, or perhaps 
one maximum in a lifetime, are pos- 
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sible choices for the first objective. 
The choices under (A.) maximum 
bear this out. 

Up to this point, there actually is 
no need for the term cut-off, for 
just as in basic coverage, the limits 
of the contract, as defined by eligible 
expenses and maximum benefits pro- 
vide the delineation or definition, 
and salesmen should not think of 
using such a poor word, as it seems 
to imply a circumcised contract. 


The second objective of the cut- 
off is obviously desirable, and is ac- 
complished very nicely by the non- 
use termination of benefit period 
clause. The ‘word non-use (B. 4.) 
carries no unsuitable connotations 
and lends itself readily to an expla- 
nation of the need for the clause and 
sale of the contract with such a pro- 
vision. Also, and most important, 
the proper construction of this 
clause, as to length of the period and 
amount of the expenses, will elimi- 
nate the remaining sources of con- 
fusion and dissatisfaction. It has 


been pointed out that the re-imposi- J 


tion (cut-off) of the new deductible 
with the new calendar year (or bene- 
fit year) is an objectionable feature 
to the consumer. Well it might be, 
especially when he is lying in the 
hospital or languishing disabled and 
under heavy expenses! Apparently 
he perceives that this truly is an 
imposition, and that it qualifies un- 
der neither of the objectives as 
stated above. 


Explanation of this untimely act 
is made that “it serves to offset the 
essential higher cost of the calendar 
year definition.” This is not only 
a poor excuse, but exposes a griev- 
ous lack of understanding and analy- 
sis. The “calendar year definition” 
referred to in the above quotation 
applies to the “all illnesses of an in- 
dividual during the calendar year” 
basis wherein “the deductible is re- 
peated with each new calendar year 
even in the case of an extended ill- 


ness.” By referring to the provi-: 


sions as listed previously, it will be 
seen that when the speaker quoted 
starts out to compare D. 1. and D. 2., 
while trying to define D. 2., the el- 
igibility of all expenses, he goes to 
B. 1., the calendar year cut-off, and 
winds up in C. 3., the frequency of 
the deductible. This masterpiece of 
confusion is labeled the calendar 


+ year deductible plan. 
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Obviously, the frequency of the 
application of a small deductible to 
an established major medical claim 
will have little effect on the rates, 
unless it is done more frequently 
than annual. If it is assumed that 
most of the people insured under a 
plan are going to have major medi- 
cal claims that need to be chopped 
off or cut into at the end of each 
year, we had better re-examine the 
rates or boost the deductible or 
hedge on the benefits. The only 
conditions under which the cut-off, 
or re-imposition of the deductible, 
would be fair, just, and equal to the 
extent that it would serve to offset 
the higher cost of the all expenses 
definition compared to the each ill- 
ness definition and thereby control 
rates, would be to charge a cumula- 
tive deductible each year to the non- 
users, to compare with or offset the 
repeated application of the deducti- 
ble to the users. 

This assertion is based on the as- 
sumption that major medical will 


# serve to eliminate the many small 


claims and conserve the premium 
for less frequent, more serious, and 
fewer claim applications. 

Another valid objection to the use 
of an arbitrary re-imposition of the 
deductible is found in the present 
construction and use of the “carry- 
over” provision. This only creates 
the need for more explanation, and 
introduces the possibility of the lack 
of uniformity in the payment of sim- 
ilar claims for people late in the year 
or more than a year from one pre- 
vious claim for one of the claimants. 
No cut-off, no carry-over ; less con- 
fusion, better acceptance. 

Why, then, all the attention to 
some means of reducing the use 
(cost) of the all expenses definition ? 
There are two strong reasons in fa- 
vor of this definition. Simplicity of 
claims handling and administration, 
plus ease of understanding by the 
public. 

Contrasted with these, in the each 
illness definition, is the need for 
further definition of separate disabil- 
ities, or separate illnesses. When 
this is accomplished, each illness 
automatically permits more than one 
claim for total disability or several 
claims for partial disability ; since it 
is an accepted principle that a per- 
son can only be totally disabled once 
at a time, very difficult explanation 
is required and there is confusion. 
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Multiple deductions might be re- 
quired. Obviously, a person nearing 
the end of a maximum claim on one 
illness would be glad to pay the de- 
ductible to get full benefits under 


another illness. But for smaller 
claims, the re-imposition of a de- 
ductible for a new or different ill- 
ness during a period of hospital 
confinement or disability with heavy 
medical expenses is not only awk- 
ward, but difficult to justify as in the 
calendar year case. It seems as 
though it will wind up as optional 
to the employee depending on which 
way he comes out best. 

[It’s a good thing we have a non- 
duplication clause. We might even 
consider a subrogation clause. The 
more protection or inherent control 
we can build into a contract, with- 
out impairing benefits, the better 
rates and reserves we can operate 
with. It might even be reflected in 
smaller workable deductibles. | 

Having digressed, I would like to 
return to the provision C. deductible. 
I would like to dispel further refer- 
ences to the advisability of the use 
of same on the basis of annual fre- 
quency. A deductible can only be 





sold and enforced with goodwill re- 
sulting on an illness basis, or per 
claim. If you have an open claim 
running on which one deductible has 
been paid, let it suffice. Let a non- 
use provision close it. We have to 
assign claim numbers and charge 
them by policy years. A system 
which allows or requires open claims 
at year end substantiates our very 
existence. Open or unknown claims 
are the essence of the need for in- 
surance, and adequate reserves to 
meet such expenses. 

On a major medical program with 
inside limits, a benefit deductible is 


usable, plausible, and may someday 


emerge as the.most practicable. For 
comprehensive purposes even dollar 
amounts are obviously preferable. 

The provision A. maximum is a 
clear-cut example of the premise 
stated in the second paragraph of 
this thesis. Somebody thought that 
$5,000 or $10,000 of major medical 
benefits was enough for a lifetime. 
(A. 1.) Someone else thought each 
illness deserved some consideration, 
and anyhow he didn’t want to seem 
to be copying the first man. Further- 
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more, there was the contra-occur- 
rence of both illness and accidents. 
When it rains, it pours, and why 
should a person who is still alive 
and can still work after serious 
physical and financial difficulties be 
penalized if again beset by similar 
difficulties? I know of one man who 
lost his hand and part of the arm 
while working outside in the fall of 
the year. Come winter, he slipped 
while getting out of the car and be- 
cause he couldn’t catch himself, suf- 
fered a compound fracture of the 
knee. He is now back at work, and 
with old age approaching. Contin- 
ued security and peace of mind is 
more difficult, and what if his insur- 
ance had expired? The same would 
be true after serious illness. 

Before leaving the subject, how- 
ever, consider the embarrassment of 
the first man. Too self-indulgent to 
give up his viewpoint, he introduced 
a clause called reinstatement of max- 
imum (E. 6.) to ease the pain. Now 
in a copying mood, the second man, 
with each illness, put the same clause 
in his contract, but forgot to sub- 


title it invitation to chronics and 
hypochondriacs, otherwise known as 
“subjective aspects of illness and in- 
surance.” How does a person get 
new benefits under a basic plan? By 
return to work or normal activity 
after a claim. The same provisions 
will work under major medical, and 
reduce explanation, eliminate con- 
fusion and needless comparison. 
We are now down to some serious 
consideration of the basic aspects of 
comprehensive major medical insur- 
ance, and its implementation. A 
double check of the remaining 
choices for the provisions as listed 
above indicates a suitability for a 
plan along the following lines: 


Eligibility: 

All expenses, as limited by benefits 
specified. 

Maximum: 

Amount purchased, with some con- 
sideration for each illness or acci- 
dent, to provide multiple amounts 
for separate periods of serious dis- 
ability. 

Benefit period: 

Years as modified by non-use and 
other return to work provisions. 


Deductible: 

Flat amount as modified by each 
illness or benefit period, to provide 
multiple deductibles for less serious 
types of claims, 

It is immediately apparent that 
while each illness has been elimi- 
nated as the basic definition of eligi- 
bility, it is necessary to retain a rec- 
ognition or distinction between the 
expensive, disabling types of ill- 
nesses, while not permitting chronic 
abuses, in order to continue paying 
benefits where warranted; and at 
the same time utilize a non-use pro- 
vision to put minor expenses, or 
non-disabling illnesses, out of effect 
and back in the normal-budget cate- 
gory. As used in this paragraph, the 
context of disabling and non-disa- 
bling is financial, as well as physical. 

I submit this distinction as being 
the key to an accelerated public 
acceptance of the use of major medi- 
cal, with all of its inherent elements 
of control at work to provide 
broader benefits and greater pro- 
tection to those who need them, 
while not providing a “pork barrel” 
for those who do not. We must 
stay close to the theory that it is 
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financial protection we are trying to 
offer, and not heaith protection. 

The individual A & H market has 
seen considerable advertising on dis- 
abling as opposed to non-disabling 
accidents and illnesses. The public 
recognizes this comparative evalua- 
tion, and apparently accepts benefits 
graded accordingly. We want to 
avoid repeated deductibles on seri- 
ous cases, but use them where pos- 
sible to hold down claim frequency 
and rates. We might apply our de- 
ductible on this basis: 

Once on each benefit period where 
disability exists, and once for each 
benefit period for non-disability. 
Combined with an appropriate non- 
use clause, this would eliminate the 
situation where a benefit period on 
serious illness is followed by com- 
pensable claims for minor medical 
care charges at a later date. The 
maximum would apply for each 
benefit period, up to two or three 
years, 

On the basis outlined above, all 
teferences to the calendar year or 
benefit year would be eliminated, as 
well as the need for a reinstatement 
Clause, carry-over clause, and the 
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responsibility of trying to define 
concurrent disabilities as in the 
“each illness” definition. These are 
the biggest drawbacks for the two 
main types of contracts now being 
sold. Multiple deductibles on sepa- 
rate benefit periods do not seem 
nearly as complicated or financially 
injurious in comparison. Investiga- 
tion might even reveal that this 
would permit a smaller deductible 
of $25 or $30, which would, in turn, 
facilitate the widespread transition 
to such deductibles. 

If the understanding of major 
medical benefits and the manner in 
which they are to be applied can be 
simplified, there will be more ready 
acceptance of protective clauses such 
as non-duplication and recovery. 
The proper application of deduct- 
ibles to reduce frequency and elimi- 
nate minor nuisance payments will 
also be appreciated when disclosed 
by rates. At the moment, compre- 
hensive coverage seems very appeal- 
ing. The major weakness of major 
medical is that the bigger the hos- 
pital bill, the more a person has to 
pay. 

Certainly, there is a point, at a 





> 


few hundred dollars, beyond which 
even co-insurance is not an effective 
control, since the burden has already 
exceeded that which the working 
man has the ability to repay. Ob- 
viously, there are many dangers in- 
herent in giving a person the ability 
to pay through broad forms of group 
insurance. The phrase “reasonable 
charges” has been construed as the 
deterrent to serious abuses. Its ap- 
plication to glaring cases is effective. 
Whether these factors will be suffi- 
cient to withstand the day-to-day 
pressure of human nature remains 
to be seen. In all other forms of in- 
surance, the conscientious person 
must pay the rate that will support 
abusers. His only protection is that 
which is provided by the terms of 
the policy itself. 

I believe that the transition from 
first dollar coverage will be both 
helped and hurt by the necessity of 
superimposing low rated major 
medical coverage on basic plans that 
people are reluctant to abandon. 
However, until something is offered 
to them that is quite palatable, our 
efforts in that direction will con- 
tinue to be slow and painful. 
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WO CENTURIES AGO one of the 

great mathematicians of all 
time, James Dodson, was refused 
life insurance because he was over 
forty-five years of age. That experi- 
ence was the spark which inspired 
the principle of level premium legal 
reserve life insurance. Subse- 
quently, he and another actuary, 
Thomas Simpson, shortly followed 
by Dr. Richard Price, devised ‘that 
system to make it possible to main- 
tain insurance throughout life at an 
annual premium which would not 
increase with age. The Equitable 
of London, ancestor of all life 
insurance companies, was organized 
in 1756 to operate on Dodson and 
Simpson’s mortality and reserve 
principle, soon thereafter refined by 
Price. 

The method has gone through 
many elaborations to reach today’s 
vast refinements and varieties of 
policies, but the fundamental prin- 
ciple remains unchanged. The dedi- 
cated Elizur Wright who spent four 
years in the lobbies of Massachusetts 
State House to persuade the legisla- 
ture to pass the first non-forfeiture 
law in 1861 is another great figure 
in the progress of life insurance. It 
was his persistent effort which made 
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possible the life insurance of the 
twentieth century. Cash surrender 
and loan values followed that first 
step and life insurance as we know 
it came into being through Wright’s 
great devoted labor. 

And now, two hundred years after 
Dodson, Simpson and Price and one 
hundred after Wright laid the foun- 
dation for the miracle of life insur- 
ance, society owes an immeasurable 
debt to those great men. But they 
must be uneasy in their graves if 
they have any way of knowing about 
the selling of life insurance on the 
bank loan plan. For the bank loan 
plan is a perversion of level premium 
legal reserve life insurance, the sys- 
tem for which they labored and 
struggled. 

The level premium through the 
life of the policy is the important 
contribution of Dodson, Simpson 
and Price. Equally significant to the 
great growth of life insurance in the 
one hundred years since Wright is 
the principle of increasing reserves 
which have furnished to living pol- 
icy owners their most dependable 
and, indeed, often their only liquid 
reserve. The bank loan plan is a 
complete negation of those purposes 
which legal reserve equities serve so 
effectively and completely. 

Bank loan plan proponents assert 
that there are cases in which the 


plan is appropriate. That may some- 
times be the case, as long as interest 
on such loans is deductible in the 
income tax. But circumstances un- 
der which the plan is sound are few, 
for the reason that a combination of 
essential facts is necessary, and they 
rarely all occur in a given case. The 
best analysis of that and of the bank 
loan plan in practice is the recent 
article by Hal R. Van Cleve, CLU, 
who finds that there are eight tests 
of appropriateness of the bank loan 
plan in a given case, and all must 
be present to justify it: 


1. Need for the insurance in the net 
amounts developed year by year. 

2. Low interest rates available from 
bank. 

3. Bank loan interest deductible and 
policy earnings not includable. 

4. Large income with high income 
tax in top bracket. 

5. Ample liquid reserves when plan 
is purchased. 

6. Ability to pay off bank loan out 
of other assets if required. 

7. Expectation of continuing plan 
until death of insured. 

8. Probability of continuation of 
large income until death. 


Bank loan proponents who argue 
that there are cases where it is suit- 
able are right if their standards of 
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Bank Loan Plan-—Continued 


judging the situation are Van Cleve’s 
eight points. Unfortunately, the 
bank loan plan has not been mar- 
keted with such discrimination, or 
for that matter with any discrimina- 
tion, by all but a very, very few who 
are selling it. 

I have seen a number of proposals 
of the plan and have yet to find a 
case where it was offered on the 
basis of an analysis of the prospect’s 
needs. Always the plan was sub- 
mitted as a tax avoidance device. 
All but three or four were for a 
$100,000 face amount or other round 
figure. Many of those proposals 
were in mimeographed tabulations 
or other methods of duplication. 
Duplicated illustrations are a novel 
way of fitting policies to needs of 
individuals. And just how fluctuat- 
ing and annually reducing death 
benefits can meet the most frequent 
needs for life insurance is impossible 
to understand. 


It is argued also that, because 
commodities and real estate may be 
bought with borrowed funds, it is 
also sound to buy life insurance that 
way. They are not parallel. When 
homes, automobiles, appliances, jew- 
elry and other commodities are 
bought on the installment plan, an 
asset is built which grows as the 
loan is paid off. Even travel which 
can be bought on installment plans 
is paid for in a reasonably short 
time. When life insurance is bought 
on the bank loan plan, there is no 
thought of repayment of the loan, 
except perhaps in very rare cases 
of which I have yet to see an ex- 
ample. The result is that all a pol- 
icyholder owns at the end of a long 
period of years is a policy encum- 
bered with a maximum or near 
maximum loan, and, all too often, 
little or no other resources. 

That heavily loaned policies have 
a high lapse ratio in later years with 
a severe selection against the com- 
pany is a well-known life insurance 


fact. The good risks who have 
wearied of the increasing interest 
charges and decreasing death bene- 
fits will lapse, but the impaired risks 
hang on. Why company officers who 
foster bank loan business are willing 
to set up future high mortality has 
always been a mysterious angle of 
the bank loan business. 

The bank loan plan is built upon 
the shaky foundation of a tax loop- 
hole. The Treasury Department and 
Congress do not like loopholes and 
close them about as fast as they ap- 
pear. That has been the history of 
the bank loan plan for years. The 
first rash of that type of selling was 
bank loan plan single premium life 
insurance in the 1930’s. Congress 
closed that loophole in the 1942 
Code. It left some openings by 
omitting annuities and discounted 
advance premiums which were taken 
advantage of for a few years. Then 
they were closed in the 1954 Code. 

The National Association of Life 
Underwriters first took official notice 
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of the bank loan plan at the 1948 
annual convention. At that meeting, 
the report of the Committee on Field 
Practices expressed sharp criticism 
of the plan and recommended that 
it be curbed. Subsequently, during 
the period 1949 through 1952, as 
annual premium bank loan plan sell- 
ing spread rapidly, later Committees 
on Field Practices took the same 
position and expressed themselves 
in strong disapproval of the bank 
loan plan. During-that period the 
Committee had several able chair- 
men, all of whose reports were ap- 
proved by successive National Coun- 
cils and Boards of Trustees, which 
should dispose finally of the pre- 
posterous charge that opposition to 
the bank loan plan is a “one-man 
crusade.” Opposition to the bank 
loan plan is a long-standing policy 
of NALU, reached after frequent 
and careful deliberation. 

The Committee on Federal Law 
and Legislation took cognizance of 
the legislative implications of the 
Practice when H. R. 8300, later en- 
acted with amendments as the 1954 
Internal Revenue Code, was first in- 
troduced in March 1954. It con- 
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tained new restrictions upon the 
deductibility of interest on funds 
borrowed to pay premiums on single 
premium life, endowment and annu- 
ity policies. The trend of thinking 
among taxing authorities was very 
obvious, and there was reason to 
believe that, although annual pre- 
mium policies were not included in 
the new language, they were con- 
sidered and perhaps postponed for 
later action. Shortly after the en- 
actment of the 1954 Code, the chair- 
man of the Committee on Federal 
Law and Legislation and NALU’s 
Counsel felt that it would be advisa- 
ble to find out what the Treasury 
Department was thinking. The crit- 
icism has been made that we called 
the attention of the Treasury De- 
partment to this situation. That is 
absurd. The Treasury Department 
had no need of our information. 
They knew as much about the an- 
nual premium bank loan plan as 
we did. 

The Committee on Federal Law 
and Legislation found that the Treas- 
ury Department was disturbed and 
irritated over the many cases of the 
annual premium bank loan plan 


which had reached the attention of 
its high officers. They were deter- 
mined to seek further restrictive 
legislation which would disallow 
interest deduction on the annual 
premium bank loan plan. When they 
saw the reports of the Committees 
on Field Practices and learned that 
NALU policy opposed the bank loan 
plan, they were gratified and were 
also pleased to know that relatively 
few of our members were offering 
the bank loan plan. For two years 
we have discussed the problem with 
Treasury officers with the objective 
that any language to amend the Code 
should reach only the interest de- 
duction on bank loan plans and 
would not be disallowed the bor- 
rower for customary purposes. It is 
fortunate that taxing authorities in 
the Treasury Department and in 
Congress are equally anxious to 
draft a proposed amendment with 
the object of having it apply only 
to the bank loan plan and not to 
loans for usual needs. 

The history of this legislation had 
made it clear for some time that the 
annual premium bank loan plan was 

(Cortinued on the next page) 
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Bank Loan Plan—Continued 


well known to taxing authorities and 
that it was certain to come under 
attack. Yet bank loan plan propo- 
nents refused to believe that and 
chose to play ostrich. When the re- 
ports of the Committee on Federal 
Law and Legislation repeatedly 
warned of the likelihood of legisla- 
tion disallowing the interest deduc- 
tion in annual premium bank loan 
plans, the bank loan plan people just 
buried their heads deeper in the 
sand and insisted that the Associa- 
tion join in their uncomfortable pos- 
ture. They were sure that the Treas- 
ury Department had not thought 
about it and that Congress would do 
nothing. Companies and agents alike 
have defiantly refused to bring the 
practice under reasonable and decent 
restraint. That many agents have 
been making the bank loan plan their 
careers to the exclusion of normal 
methods of selling is a mockery upon 
the argument that the bank loan plan 
fits some special cases. The same is 
true of a number of general agents 
who are soliciting bank loan business 
promiscuously from brokers most of 
which is written imprudently and 
with little or no regard for the prob- 
lems of the client. 


Overwhelmingly Approved 


Publication of the Mills Subcom- 
mittee’s List of Subjects last No- 
vember jarred them out of their 
smug complacency. The Treasury 
Department’s request for legislation 
disallowing interest on annual pre- 
mium bank loan plans was included 
in that list. That brought some an- 
guished cries from bank loan plan 
proponents because they had been 
asserting for months that the Treas- 
ury Department would do nothing 
about it. The reports of the Com- 
mittee on Federal Law and Legisla- 
tion at both the mid-year and annual 
conventions in 1956 had stated that 
the Treasury Department was not 
only considering the subject but de- 
termined that something must be 
done to disallow the interest deduc- 
tion. On both occasions, bank loan 
plan proponents tried vigorously to 
persuade the National Council to 
delete that comment from the Com- 
mittee report, claiming that it was 
untrue and that there was no evi- 
dence to support it, notwithstanding 





the fact that the chairman quoted 
a high Treasury Department official, 
mentioning him by name. On both 
occasions the National Council over- 
whelmingly approved the Committee 
report as drafted. The proponents 
organized an independent group 
and proceeded to campaign against 
NALU policy. The Treasury De- 
partment request as announced by 
the Mills Subcommittee affirmed all 
that had been forecast by Commit- 
tees on Field Practices and subse- 
quently Committees on Federal Law 
and Legislation regarding the Treas- 
ury Department’s attitude. 

At that juncture NALU took the 
only course it could take and, 
through the Committee on Federal 
Law and Legislation, testified at 
hearings of the Subcommittee in 
support of the request of the Treas- 
ury Department. The statement of 
the Committee on behalf of NALU 
simply restated what had already 
been said by the Committees on 
Field Practices and Federal Law 
and Legislation. 

Proponents of the bank loan plan 
submitted testimony from their point 
of view a week later, and that is 
where the matter stands at this time. 
The subject is still under consider- 
ation by the Mills Subcommittee. 

This dissident group blames 
NALU officers, committees and 
trustees for the action of the Treas- 
ury Department. The fact is that 
the responsibility for any restrictive 
legislation which may result will rest 
squarely upon the agents and com- 
panies marketing the bank loan plan. 
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New York 38, N. Y. 














The bank loan people, by any re- 
sonable estimate, constitute an ex- 
tremely small percentage of NALU 
membership. The established policy 
of NALU on the bank loan plan 
reflects the opinion of the great body 
of our membership which is still 
writing level premium legal reserve 
life insurance as it is intended to be 
written. 


The Life Insurance Association 
of America and the American Life 
Convention have also expressed 
agreement with the Treasury De- 
partment’s request for action on this 
tax loophole. The officers of those 
Associations have worked diligently 
with the Department and committees 
of Congress over the knotty company 
income tax problem. Isn’t it incon- 
gruous and incomprehensible that 
while their Associations negotiate 
on that, some of their company 
members foster and encourage a tax 
avoidance plan which the Treasury 
disapproves? On the part of bank 
loan plan agents and companies 
there has been a complete disregard 
of potential tax legislative conse- 
quences. 


Consideration of the bank loan 
plan problem by the Treasury De- 
partment and by committees of Con- 
gress has been exhaustive and pains- 
taking with all sides of the question 
taken into account. The business of 
life insurance has a responsibility to 
our government and if Congress 
chooses to close a tax loophole we 
cannot object. 


One reason for the prevailing 
widespread public good will and 
confidence in life insurance is that 
the leadership of our great compa- 
nies for the past century of phenom- 
enal growth has been notable for its 
high standards of integrity and sense 
of responsibility to the insuring 
public. The present generation of 
company presidents fully measures 
up to that superb tradition of honor 
and accountability. There is every 
reason to feel confident that, now 
that the question has been brought 
into sharp focus by the events of 
recent months, the very few who 
have fostered and encouraged the 
bank loan plan will be guided by 
their own high ethical standards and 
the great traditions of level premium 
legal reserve life insurance and will 
discontinue sponsoring that business. 


Best’s Life News 
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RALPH D. CHURCHILL 


Brundidge, Fountain, Elliott 
& Bateman 
Dallas, Texas 


New Hampshire Supreme Court Re- 
quires Actual and Not Apparent 
Sound Health 


The insured was a girl eleven 
years old. Her mother was the bene- 
ficiary. The policy was an industrial 
non-medical policy issued on June 
4, 1952, providing for payment of 
$500 at the death of the insured. 
The girl died on May 5, 1953 during 
the contestable period of the policy 
and the defendant company refused 
to pay the benefits on the grounds, 
first, that there were misrepresenta- 
tions in the application ; and, second, 
that the girl was not in sound health 
at the time the policy was issued. 
Suit was filed and the trial court 
rendered a directed verdict for the 
insurance company. 

At the trial of the case it was dis- 
closed that the girl had been treated 
for a cold and cough in 1950 and 
again in 1952. In January of 1953 
she contracted pneumonia and the 
cause of death was listed as broncho- 
pneumonia and that the antecedent 
cause was bronchiectasis, which had 
existed for “years.” | 

The application had asked the 
standard questions concerning treat- 
ment by doctors for the past five 
years and whether or not the in- 
sured was in sound health. The 
above medical history was not dis- 
Closed. The policy provided that 
if the insured was not in sound 
health on the day of issuance of the 
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policy the policy shall be voidable. 

On the first contention of the 
company concerning misrepresenta- 
tion in the application, the Supreme 
Court of New Hampshire, writing 
through Chief Justice Kenison, 
stated that the law of New Hamp- 
shire is that an application must be 
attached to the policy and made a 
part thereof; otherwise, it cannot be 
used in defense of the case. This 
application was not attached and 
thus the defendant could not rely on 
the misrepresentations therein. 

On the second contention of de- 
fendant company of the policy provi- 
sion requiring sound health, the 
Court said that New Hampshire is 
one of the states which adheres to 
the actual good health doctrine. 
This means that the parties being 
free to contract as they desire make 
the good health provision a condi- 
tion precedent to insurance coverage 
and the courts cannot rewrite this 
contract. Several recent decisions 
of other states have considered the 
actual good health doctrine harsh 
and have adopted the view that good 
health should be given a subjective 
test—that is, good health as far as 
the applicant is aware. The New 
Hampshire Supreme Court still fol- 
lows the line of cases requiring 
actual good health, regardless of the 
opinion or belief of the insured, and 
not just apparent good health or the 
insured’s opinion or belief as to his 
health. Thus the decision of the 
trial court for the company was af- 
firmed. 

The New Hampshire Supreme 
Court cited some vary good law 
review articles concerning this topic, 
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as follows: Wick, The Good Health 
Clause—“What it Says and What 
Some Courts Say it Says,” 23 Insur- 
ance Counsel Journal, 311 (1956) ; 
30 Notre Dame Law 697 ; Cost and 
Coverage of Industrial Life Insur- 
ance, 61 Yale L. J. 46 (1952) ; and 
Prosser, Innocent Misrepresenta- 
tion of Health in Insurance Applica- 
tions, 28 Minn. L.Rev. 141. 
Perkins v. John Hancock Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, New 
Hampshire Supreme Court. De- 
cember 31, 1956. 3 CCH Life Cases 
(2d) 124. 
Eaton & Eaton, Clifford J. Ross, 
814 Elm St., Manchester, New 
Hampshire for plaintiff. 
Wyman, Starr, Booth, Wadleigh & 
Langdell, Manchester Federal Sav- 
ings & Loan Ass’n. Bldg., Man- 
chester, New Hamphire, for defend- 
ant. 


Where Insured Met Death . After 
Escaping Crashed Plane, Court Held 
Covered Despite Aviation Exclusion. 


Insured was a male, fifty-eight 
years of age, and a pilot of his pri- 
vate plane. He had an insurance 
policy with General Accident Fire 
& Life Assurance Corp. Ltd., which 
provided, among other things, for 
a death benefit in case such was ac- 
cidental. The provision of the policy 
pertinent was as follows: 

“This insurance shall not cover * * * 
any injury, fatal or non-fatal, sus- 
tained by the insured while in or on 
any vehicle or mechanical device for 
aerial navagation or in falling there- 
from or therewith or while operating 
(Continued on the next page) 
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SELL THE BEST: 
in insurance! 


Special plans and extra-special 
service mean fewer lost sales and 
increased income for you when 
you have United States Life to 
depend on. We may have the plan 
your client needs . . . as Broker-. 
age Specialists we’ve grown 
through service into the Billion- 
in-force group. We welcome your 
surplus business and seek your in- 
quiry! We have General Agency 


openings. 
FOUNDED 1850 
THE 
INSURANCE 
OMPANY 
INJTAE CITY OF NEW YORK 


BROKERAGE SPECIALISTS 
“Your best friend—in any case” 
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Agency Department 

United States Life Ins. Co. 

84 William St., N. Y. C. 

Let’s move ahead together. Send me 
information about the Company and 
factson [ Life [) A&H [J Group. 
(J I am interested in a General Agency. 
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Legal Spotlight—Continued 


or handling any such vehicle or de- 
vice.” 


The insured was flying his private 
plane through an intense snow storm 
and. was forced to make a landing on 
Lake Wisconsin, which was covered 
with ice. The forward landing wheel 
broke upon the impact and the plane 
turned over with its cockpit sub- 
merged about one hundred yards 
from the shore. The insured broke 
through the canopy and started on 
foot to the nearest highway, about 
one-half mile distance. He fell 
through the ice several times, but 
eventually reached the shore of the 
lake, where he had to pull himself 
through ice and mud. He was res- 
cued by a motorist and by the time a 
physician arrived he was dead. An 
autopsy showed no external evidence 
of injury. 


The insurance company denied 
liability on the grounds that the in- 
sured met his death in connection 
with an aircraft and the beneficiary 
was precluded from benefits. Suit 
resulted and the trial court found 
for the insured’s beneficiary. The 
insurance company appealed from 
this adverse decision, but the appel- 
late court sustained the trial court’s 
decision. 


The Circuit Court of Appeals 
stated that the burden of proof in 
such a case would be upon the de- 
fendant company and the required 
proof would cover (1) that the fatal 
injury was sustained while in or on 
an airplane; or (2) in falling there- 
from or therewith, or (3) while 
operating or handling the plane. 
The lower court had found as a 
fact that the insured’s injuries were 
not so sustained and as there is 
substantial evidence to uphold this 
finding the appellate court will not 
disturb it. 


Eschweiler, plaintiff, appellee, v. 
General Accident Fire & Life Assur- 
ance Corporation, Ltd., defendant, 
appellant. United States Court of 
Appeals for the Seventh Circuit. 
February 14, 1957. 3 CCH Life 
Cases (2d) 115. 


Reuben W. Peterson, Jr., Norman 
C. Skogstad, of Quarles, Spence & 
Quarles, 828 N. Broadway, Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin, for appellant. 





Ralph N. Hoyt of Shea & Hoyt, 
735 N. Water St., Milwaukee, Wis- 
|consin, for appellee. 


APPROACHING $70 BILLIO 


FEDERAL CREDIT and lending opera, 
tions, whose emergency origins see 
to have been lost with time and wit 
the general mushrooming of govern. 
ment economic activities over recen 
years, are rapidly approaching th 
$70 billion mark in totals outstanding 
and still heading higher, the Institut: 
of Life Insurance reported recently. 

Indicative of their importance and 
economic impact, the Institute stated, 
Federal credit programs have shown 
a rate of growth more than five 
times that of the economy in the 
period since the end of World War 
II. 


“Figures compiled by the U. S. 
Bureau of the Budget estimate the 
combined total of direct loans and 
investments, guarantees and insur- 
ance for major U. S. Government 
credit programs at a new high of 
$69.4 billions at the end of the cur- 
rent fiscal year on June 30. This 
represents a rise of more than $6 
billions over the preceding year. The 
Budget Bureau forecasts a further 
increase of more than $7 billions in 
the 1958 fiscal year to bring the total 
outstanding to just under $77 bil- 
lions at the end of June next year. 





“Combined direct loans and in- 
vestments outstanding were only 
about $5 billions in 1945, and 
guarantees and insurance were in 
the neighborhood of $6. billions. 
Thus Federal credit activities have 
expanded by over 500% in the years 
since the end of World War II as 
against a rise of little more than 
90% in gross national product for 
the period. 


“Through guarantees and insur- 
ance of loans made by private lend- 
ers, Federal agencies have under- 
written more than 40% of all 
outstanding home mortgage loans. 
In addition to housing, other large 
areas of Federal credit activities in- 
clude agriculture, defense produc- 
tion, and loans abroad. 


“Federal guarantees and insurance 
in force are estimated at just under 
$48 billions as of June 30 this year. 
Mortgage loans of the Veterans 
Administration and the Federal 
Housing Administration account for 
more than 90% of all outstanding 
guarantees and insurance, and most 
of the remainder are long-term 
obligations of the Public Housing 
Administration.” 
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obituaries 


Lincoln: Leroy A. Lincoln, chairman of 
the board of the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company, died May 9 at the age 
of 76. Mr. Lincoln was admitted to the 
New York bar in 1904 and later served 
with the New York City insurance law 


firm of Rumsey and Morgan. He joined 


the legal staff of the Metropolitan in 1918 
and in 1926 was appointed general counsel. 
In 1929 Mr. Lincoln was elected to the 
newly-created office of first vice president 
and general counsel. He was made a 
director in the same year and in 1930 be- 
came vice president and general counsel. 
He served as president of the company from 
1936 to 1951 when he was elected chairman 
of the board. A nationally recognized in- 
surance leader, Mr. Lincoln held director- 
ships in the Union Pacific Railroad, the 
Home Insurance Company, Avco Manu- 
facturing Corp., Commercial Solvents 
Corp. and Otis Elevator Company. He 
was a trustee of the National Geographic 
Society. 


Reichgott: Henry Reichgott, a second 
vice president of The Equitable Life As- 
surance Society of the United States, died 
suddenly April 25. He was 63. Mr. Reich- 
gott was at one time a member of the 
actuarial and group department of the 
Travelers Insurance Company and also 
served as vice president of the General 
American Life Insurance Company. He 
joined The Equitable in 1934 as divisional 
group manager of the New York metro- 
politan department. The following year 
he became director of group accident and 
health insurance. In 1936 Mr. Reichgott 
was appointed group underwriter. He was 
promoted to second vice president in 
charge of group underwriting in 1952. 


Buell: Don C. Buell, third vice president 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, died May 3rd at the age of 52. Mr. 
Buell had broad official responsibilities in 
the supervision of the company’s group 
insurance sales. He joined the company 
in 1926 and had been associated with the 
group insurance division since 1941. He 
was made group sales manager in 1948, 
was appointed an officer with the title of 
assistant vice president in 1951, and was 
advanced to third vice president in 1953. 


Hanau: Kenneth J. Hanau, a director of 
the Colonial Life Insurance Company of 
America, died April 28th at the age of 
61, following a short illness. Mr. Hanau 
was chairman of the executive committee 
of the National State Bank, Newark, N. J. 
and a director of the American Equitable 
Assurance Company; Corroon & Reynolds 
Corporation; Merchants & Manufacturers 
Insurance Company; Union Bag and Pa- 
per Corporation; Public Service Electric 
& Gas Company; Tri-Continental Corpo- 
ration; The Missouri, Kansas & Texas 
Railroad; Canada Dry Ginger Ale and 
several other corporations. 


Pearson: Arthur C. Pearson, an associate 
of the Washington, D. C. agency of the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, died April 17th at the age of 
61. Prior to joining the Massachusetts 
Mutual in 1936, Mr. Pearson was in the 
insurance business in his native Duluth, 
Minnesota in sales and supervisory capaci- 
ties. With the Massachusetts Mutual, he 
was listed four times among the com- 
any’s 100 leading producers and qualified 
or the company’s Victory Club in 1943 
and 1944. He was a past president of the 
select Life Insurance Club and the Wash- 
ington Round Table and was an officer 
of the Washington Association of Life 


Underwriters. Mr. Pearson was active in 
the YMCA work and a member of the 
Washington Board of Trade, the Ameri- 
can Legion and the Advertising Club. He 
served as District of Columbia chairman 
of the American Bible Society’s World 
War II campaign to raise funds for Bibles 
for servicemen, prisoners-of-war and the 
people of liberated countries. 

Fruchtman: Irving J. Fruchtman, recently 
retired from the M. M. Shaffran Agency, 
New York, of the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society of the United States, New 
York City, died April 18th, at the age 
of 65. Mr. Fruchtman was in the real 
estate business before joining The Equi- 
table in 1926. He had a member of the 
Society’s former Ben Davis and Martin T. 
Ford agencies in New York. 


Smith: Henry A. Smith, a retired member 
of the E. A. Vossmeyer Agency in Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, of the Equitable Life As- 
surance Society of the United States, died 
April 2lst at the age of 80. Mr. Smith 
became associated with the Equitable in 
1921, as a member of its former H. J. 
Powell Agency. Besides being an agent, 
he served variously as a resident super- 
visor of the group department, a district 
manager, an agency supervisor and an 
agency group supervisor. Mr. Powell’s 28 
production club rankings included million 
dollar status. 

Royston: John P. Royston, general man- 
ager of Life Insurance Investors, Inc., 
Chicago, died May 6 following a coronary. 
For many years Mr. Royston was chief 
deputy of the Connecticut Insurance De- 
partment. In 1945 he joined General Mac- 
Arthur’s staff in Japan as insurance coun- 
sellor. During his tenure of office with 
General MacArthur he assisted in recodi- 
fying the insurance laws of Japan and 


‘reorganized many Japanese fire, life and 


casualty companies. In 1950 Mr. Royston 
became associated as general manager for 
Japan with the American International 
Group representing a large group of inter- 
national insurance companies headed by 
Cornelius V. Starr. In 1955 he was ap- 
pointed general manager of Life Insur- 
ance Investors, Inc., a mutual fund spe- 
cializing in investment in life insurance 
stocks. 





JURISDICTION CLAIM 
DENIED 


THE FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION’S 
broad claim to jurisdiction over the 
interstate advertising of accident and 
health insurance companies has been 
denied by the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the 5th district 
in a ruling setting aside a cease and 
desist order issued by the F.T.C. in 
connection with former advertising 
of the American Hospital and Life, 
San Antonio, Texas. 

In its decision, the court pointed 
out that the F.T.C., by a three to 
two ruling of its commissioners last 
year, had claimed that the McCarran 
Act passed by Congress in 1945 was 
not intended to “deprive” the com- 
mission of its asserted “power to 
regulate and control the interstate 
activities of insurance companies.” 

Notwithstanding the existence of 


state laws and regulations governing 
accident and health insurance ad- 
vertising, the F.T.C. had declared 
in the three to two decision that 
“there must remain an irreducible 
area of commission jurisdiction over 
the interstate activities of insurance 
companies which cannot be reached 
by state law.” 

“If there is an ‘irreducible area’ 
of commission jurisdiction,” the 5th 
Circuit Court of Appeals said, “we 
are of the firm conviction that the 
matter presented by the record be- 
fore us is not within it... The 
order of the commission is set aside 
and reversed.” 

The Federal Trade Commission 
has issued a cease and desist order 
on the advertising of the American 
Life and Accident Insurance Com- 
pany, St. Louis. It holds that a 
series of direct-mail letters prepared 
by the company contained deceptive 
statements. The question of juris- 
diction of the commission was not 
at issue, as the company, which is 
licensed only in Missouri and con- 
ducts its operations on a mail-order 
basis, in effect, conceded that point. 


TAX CONTROVERSY 
ENDED 


INSURANCE COMPANIES domiciled in 
Connecticut had long urged the re- 
duction and eventual elimination of 
an emergency tax on interest, divi- 
dends, and annuity considerations 
first imposed in 1935. Such reduc- 
tions actually began in 1945 and 
continued until 1955, when Gov- 
ernor Ribicoff’s administration took 
office. The companies had asserted 
that the taxes (214% on interest and 
dividends and 1% on annuities) dis- 
criminated against home companies. 
The administration had said the 
taxes are needed for revenue and 
that taxes on other businesses are 
rising. The controversy between the 
governor and the state tax commis- 
sioner on one side and the companies 
on the other had been conducted in 
public statements and advertise- 
ments. Bills gradually reducing the 
taxes and eliminating the interest 
and dividends in 1965 and the an- 
nuities tax in 1961 were vetoed by 
the Governor, but, since the Repub- 
licans, who supported the measure, 
had sufficient control in both cham- 
bers, the Senate and then the House 
promptly overrode his veto to enact 
the bills into law. 














* HOME OFFICE: Los Angeles 
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Leaky Umbrellas 





Many an umbrella of protection that once ade- 
quately covered a man’s family is now leaking 
through holes punched in it by the rising cost of 


living. 


But these holes can be easily patched, at a very 
small premium, with one of Occidental’s Income 


Protection Policies. 


These plans permit a man to buy exactly the size 
patch he needs by providing any selected amount 
($50 minimum) of monthly income — graduated 
if need be — for any selected period of from 10 
to 50 years. Convertible to age 65, they are is- 
sued substandard to Table F and are available with 


Double Indemnity and Income Disability. 


Leak-stopping protection that will give any family 
“More Peace of Mind Per Premium Dollar.” 


*‘A Star in the West...’ => 
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. + « THEY LAST AS LONG AS YOU DO!" 


Best’s Life News 














Acacia Mutual: David T. Conlin, for- 
merly Washington, D. C., general agent 
for Monarch Life, has been appointed a 
superintendent of agencies. 

Promoted to unit managers: Lawrence 
Ransom at Detroit branch in charge of 
unit 2 and James Grim at northern Vir- 
ginia branch. 

Edwin C. English, formerly Cincinnati 
staff manager for Prudential, has been 
named manager there. 


Aetna Life: George M. Wallhauser, Jr., 
editor of the “Life Aetna-izer,” has been 
appointed brokerage supervisor of the 
Krebs & McWilliams General Agency at 
New York City. 

Walter H. Smith has been promoted to 
assistant general agent at Atlanta, 


American Life (N. Y.): Robert G. Hvvion 
has been appointed superintendent of the 
metropolitan branch in New York City. 


American United: Agency dept. promo- 
tions: Max Hittle, CLU, Brady Minnis, 
and W. Harold Petersen, superintendents 
of agencies; Jack Bailey, manager of 
agency publications succeeding Emil C. 
Rassmann, who has assumed editorial and 
printing duties in secretary’s dept. 

Nelson A. Gregory and Lavon J. McCoy 
have been appointed agency managers at 
Nashville (Tenn.) and Bloomington 
(Ind.), respectively, and Edward J. Hosse 
named regional supervisor at Evansville, 
Ind. 

Home office staff appointments: Orrin 
Tovson, assistant actuary; Ralph J. Camp- 
bell, director of field service; and Carl E. 
Shaeffer, agency assistant. 


Bankers Life (lowa): Mark Williams 
has assumed duties as Seattle group rep- 
resentative. 


Berkshire Life: Herbert Frankford (347 
Madison Ave.) and Milton Rifkin, CLU, 
(100 William St.) have been appointed 
general agents in New York City. 

August Kattermann and Warren L. 
Churchill have been appointed supervi- 
sors at Ridgewood, N. J., and Boston, 
respectively. 

Lawrence W. Stratiner, Jr., 
been promoted to 
agencies. 


CLU, has 
superintendent of 


California Life: Robert J. Thurow, for- 
merly Pacific Coast superintendent of 
accident-health for Loyalty Group, has 
been named director of agencies-accident 
& health. 


Connecticut General: Brokerage consult- 
ants named: Ray W. Brown, New Orleans; 
Thomas N. Brown, Atlanta; William J. 
Doyle, (John St.) New York. City; and 
Donald C. Foukal, Cleveland. ¢ 


Continental Assurance: Named to new 
positions: Albert B. Morrison and John 
T. Grant, resident vice presidents, respec- 
tively in eastern dept. and Pacific Coast 
dept.; J. W. Glynn, assistant vice presi- 
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dent; Howard Westphal and Richard F. 
Aranow, assistant secretaries; Marshall B. 
Simms to the newly-created post of di- 
rector of multiple line development. 


Eastern ‘Life: In New York City the 
Henry Levine Agency has been appointed 
as general agent and Martin Becker as 
associate general agent. 


Equitable Life (N. Y.): Dr. Luther Cloud 
has been appointed as assistant medical 
director. Edward C. White, Jr., has been 
promoted to manager, public utilities se- 
curities. 

Unit managers, their headquarters and 
agencies: Francis J. Cavanaugh, Green- 
field, Mass. (C. F. Barton, Jr., Springfield); 
Charles C. Ceropski, Chicago (M. R. 
Riskin); John H. Dunsmore, New York 
metropolitan dept. (William J. Duns- 
more); and Harvey S. Wood, Ogden, Utah 
(D. V. Peterson, Salt Lake City). 


First Colony: Nicholas P. Oglesby, for- 
merly Roanoke general agent for Equi- 
table of Iowa, and Donald E. Beggs, Jr., 
have been named agency managers at 
Roanoke and Alexandria, Va., respectively. 


Franklin Life: Edward L. Chase, CLU, 
Miami general agent, has been named 
regional sales director in greater Miami. 
Paul King, formerly an assistant manager 
for Metropolitan, has been appointed 
manager of the Buckhead Agency in At- 
lanta. 

R. Roe Sharabba has been appointed 
district manager in Kearny, N. J. 


General American: Fred T. Johanning- 
meyer, formerly St. Louis assistant dis- 
trict manager for Metropolitan Life, has 
been appointed to the newly-created posi- 
tion of director of field training in St. 
Louis agencies. 


Great Southern: Walier S. Dewar has 
been appointed assistant actuary. He for- 
merly held a similar post with Common- 
wealth Life. 


Great-West Life: J. H. Bannister and 
L. T. Phillips have been appointed super- 
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visors at Saskatoon and Dallas, respec- 


tively. W. E. Plichta has been named 
assistant group supervisor in Detroit. 

A branch office has been opened in 
Toledo under the management of Robert 
H. Jones, Detroit branch supervisor. 

Donald E. Brennan, supervisor of north- 
ern Indiana agency, has been appointed 
manager there succeeding W. R. Ford, 
retired. 


Guaranty Union: Executive duties of vice 
presidents John V. Hawley and Hayward 
L. Elliott have been changed to staff vice 
president and operations vice president, 
respectively. Director of ordinary agencies 
William R. Ernst has assumed the addi- 
tional duties of vice president in charge 
of agencies, a new office, and’ John P. 
Ruedisueli is director of group agencies. 
Other new positions created: Hector P. 
Psomas, assistant to operations vice presi- 
dent; Abraham Van Zelm, methods & 
procedures advisor; and Wayne N. 
Thompson, personnel & public relations 
advisor. 


Guardian Life: Calvin S. Curtis, formerly 
associate manager for Mutual and United 
of Omaha in Columbus, has been ap- 
pointed manager there. 

A new agency has been opened in 
Spokane, Wash., with V. Eugene Goodwin, 
formerly a brokerage manager for Occi- 
dental Life, as manager. 


Home Life (N. Y.): Assistant managers 
Albert F. Brady (White Plains), Thorvald 
W. Johnson (Pittsburgh) and George L. 
Thomas (Buffalo) have been advanced to 
agency field assistants in the home office. 
Frederick De Meyer (New York-Zobler) 
and Michael T. Wallace (Boston) have 
been promoted from field underwriters to 
assistant managers. 

Newly appointed officers: Frederick C. 
Erdman, assistant manager-methods; 
Henry Farber, manager of field service; 
Thomas E. Quinlan, Jr., assistant counsel; 
James C. Sheridan and James F. Straley, 
assistant managers of securities. ° 


Jefferson National: William T. Clifford 
and W. Dale Bohon have been appointed 
general agents at Owosso (Mich.) and 
Quincy (Ill), respectively. 


John Hancock: Dearborn group office 
promotions: John Schlegel to general man- 
ager, William H. Hauk to manager-claims 
and Harold C. Kleeman to manager-ad- 
ministration. 

A district agency has been opened in 
Richmond with Robert F. Carr, regional 
supervisor in greater New York region, 
as manager. 


Kansas City Life: George E. Little, a 
member of the Alabama State Senate, has 
been appointed a general agent for Ala- 
bama. Robert C. Rhoades has been ap- 

inted assistant state supervisor at Al- 
any, Mo. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Lincoln National: Dr. John W. Barch has 
been appointed to the medical dept. 

Maurice Raffel, CLU, supervisor in 
R. C. O’Connor Agency in Baltimore, has 
been named general agent in Harrisburg, 
Pa., succeeding William F. VanderBrook, 
who will devote full time to personal pro- 
duction with the Tuttle-Carpenter Agency 
in Miami, Fila. 


Maine Fidelity: The M. D. Dansky 
Agency has been appointed general agent 
in New London, Conn. 


Manhattan Life: George A. O’Dowd, as- 
sistant superintendent of agencies—east- 
ern div., has been appointed superintend- 
ent of agencies—north central div., a 
newly-created division, in Minneapolis. 


John J. Overend, formerly module serv- 
icing supervisor with Mutual of N. Y., 
has joined the home office staff as assistant 
to the actuary. 

General agent appointments: W. Gregg 
Mesenbrink in Dallas, and Lynch & Burke 
Insurance Agency in Boston (William H. 
Burke and John M. Lynch) with Edmund 
R. Thornton serving as assistant general 
agent. 

David L. Kravetz has been appointed 
assistant to the general agent (George P. 
Sampson, Washington, D. C.) with offices 
in Silver Spring, Md., and Richard S. 
Kapsa as brokerage manager for northern 
Virginia. 


Massachusetts Mutual: Richard R. Hart- 
man has been appointed assistant invest- 
ment secretary. 





when needed. 





Every Way You Look At It 
Federal Life’s On The Move 


Federal Life Insurance Company recently moved into their new Home Office in 
Chicago where they have been located since 1899. 


But this was just one phase of Federal's "Forward Move." Federal Life always 
has been moving forward in providing competitive Life and A & H policies, selling 
aids, financial assistance to qualified agents and managers, and a “helping-hand" 


If you are interested in joining a company that is moving forward, contact: 


EMERY A. HUFF 
Agency Vice President 


Federal Life Insurance Company 


6100 N. Cicero Avenue, Chicago 30, Illinois 


Licensed in Cal., Colo., Fla., Ill., Ind., lowa, Kans., Mich., Minn., Mo., Neb., N. J., 
N. C., Ohio, Okla., Ore., Pa., Texas and Wis. 
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Michigan Life: Ralph E. Olson has been 
named assistant actuary, a position which 
he formerly held with Federal Life & Cas. 


Decidental 
iting dey 
amed man 
nderwritin 
of ul 
harpe pro! 
cy issuance 
dvanced tc 
Ray M. § 


Midland Mutual: John Watson has been 
advanced to manager-policy issue succeed- 
ing Edwin Watkins, who has been pro- 
moted to the underwriting div. 

E. Paul Smith, formerly a district man- 


ager for Mutual of N. Y., has been ap- tin Jo 
pointed general agent in Huntington, § Named 
W. Va. arris, Cle 
1.; and ¢ 
Monarch Life (Mass.): James E. Hilde- ham, Ala., 
brand and R. Wayne Chamberlin have fnow gener 
been promoted to general agents at Bev- § James B. 
erly Hills (Cal.) and Columbus (Ohio), chool gro 
respectively. rancisco a 
bssistant te 
Monumental Life: General agent appoint- [Rt home of 
ments: R. E. Doyal, Norfolk, Va.; Lee K. Clayton 


H. Smith, York, Pa.; Allen R. Ellenberger, fhave been 


Lancaster, Pa.; and George C. Freeman, (group ma 
Jr., Fredericksburg, Va. Newark ( 
Promotions: Wilfred J. St. Hilaire from [Brewer an 
special home office representative to man- been advat 
ager of Evansville dist.; James Tucci, managers 
Chicago, and A. Paul Baligian, Detroit, spectively. 
from assistant managers to special home §— C. Fran 
office representatives. brokerage 
Lignoul, f 
Mutual Benefit Life: Robert C. McQueen [necticut 
has been named director of group insur- [sistant bra 
ance. 
Old Repu 
Mutual of N. Y.: William H. Schmidt, |merly secr 
assistant manager of selection, returns to [vator Co.. 
actuarial dept. as associate actuary and [has been 
associate actuary George McNamara trans- fant for sy) 
fers to selection dept. Ardian Gill, assist- Roberts, f 
ant actuary in selection, moves to actu- fof Ford } 
arial dept. to assist in trainee program. counsel in 

Assistant agency managers to home office 
for special managerial training: William | Pgeifie N 
F. Hartt, New York (Myer); Philip J. [been ap) 
Holzer, Billings, Mont.; John R. Hufstet- plans. 
ler, Washington, D. C.; and Raymond W. 

Seeger, Philadelphia. 

Assistant pr oe Harold E. Rohan, tre 
Miami, has been named brokerage super- J.nq O’D 
a 5 North Cz 

A second agency has been established Donald 
in Baltimore, Md., with John W. Phillips group ma 
as agency manager. of Cal., t 

new offic 
National Bankers: Merlyn E. Curry has § same tit 
been appointed as assistant to agency vice 
president E. A. Lange, Jr. Philadel 
regional 
National Farmers Union: Ora R. Lever- § perintenc 
ett, formerly vice president and co-founder 
of American Independence Life, has been §f pioneer 
named sales director. elected 
agencies 
New York Life: John H. Carroll, formerly secretary 
assistant U. S. attorney for the southern 
dist. of N. Y., has been appointed attorney Postal | 
in the office of the general counsel. has beer 

William E. Over has been appointed ff dianapol 
head of the newly-opened San Diego 
group office. Provide: 

elected 
Northwestern Life: General agent ap- real est: 
pointments: Robert Anderson, San Jose; retired. 
Lawrence B. Lawson, Riverside; Alan E. 
Carey Agency, East Palo Alto; E. Jack Prudent 
Lane Insurance Agency, Los Angeles, with consulta 
William C. Hanson as managing partner the Bric 
of the life dept.; and Campbell Insurance George 
Agency, Olympia. of south 

ville. 
Northwestern Mutual: Appointed off- T. Gi 
cers: Donald H. Windfelder, assistant su- ecutive 
perintendent of bonds, and Stanley Z. em ho 
Scott, investment research officer. Boston. 
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Decidental Life (Cal.): Group under- 
iting dept. changes: H. C. Franklin 
amed manager of the new trustee plan 
nderwriting section and associate man- 
of underwriting dept.; C. James 
harpe promoted to manager, group pol- 
cy issuance dept.; and Elmer Volkmann 
dvanced to or contracts secretary. 
Ray M. Snead has been named general 
gent in Joplin, Mo. 
Named branch managers: Robert |S. 
arris, Cleveland; J. F. Kelly, Oakland, 
1; and George J. Dockins at Birming- 
am, Ala., succeeding Percy D. Smith, 
ow general agent there. 
James B. Souza has been promoted to 
school group service manager in San 
rancisco and James M. Wagstaff named 
pssistant to director, school group sales, 
bt home office. 
Clayton T. Mills and Robert L. Young 
have been promoted to associate regional 
group managers in Los Angeles and 
Newark (N. J.), respectively. Gregory 
Brewer and Armand W. Kitto, Jr., have 
been advanced to assistant regional group 
managers at Atlanta and St. Louis, re- 
spectively. 
C. Frank McKee has been appointed 
brokerage manager in Pasadena. Elmer E. 
Lignoul, formerly Dallas agent for Con- 
necticut Mutual, has been appointed as- 
sistant branch manager there. 


Old Republic: William J. Cantwell, for- 
merly secretary-treasurer of Howard Rota- 
vator Co., Inc., Arlington Heights, IIl., 
has been appointed administrative assist- 
ant for systems and procedures. Ronald 
Roberts, formerly on the controller’s staff 
of Ford Motor Co., has been appointed 
counsel in the legal div. 


Pacific Mutual: Edward G. Ringen has 
been appointed supervisor of agency 
plans. 


Pan-American: General agent appoint- 
ments: Steven P. Zardus, Somerville, N. J.; 
and O’Donnell-Lefort State Agency for 
North Carolina. 

Donald P. Murray, formerly regional 
group manager in St. Louis for Occidental 
of Cal., has been placed in charge of the 
new office located in St. Louis with the 
same title. 


Philadelphia Life: C. William Bentz, Jr., 
regional director, has been appointed su- 
perintendent of agencies. 


Pioneer Mutual: Mel H. Toussaint was 
elected vice president and director of 
agencies and Everett D. Bolstad, assistant 
secretary. 


Postal Life (Mo.): Charles P. Rafferty 
has been appointed general agent in In- 
dianapolis. 


Provident Mutual: Edward L. Stanley was 
elected manager of mortgage loans and 
real estate succeeding Frank A. Savage, 
Tetired. 


Prudential: C. Bryant Newcomb, training 
consultant, has been appointed head of 
the Bridgeton (N. J.) district succeeding 
George J. Geisinger, recently named head 
 geiam N. J. regional office at Mill- 
Ville. 

T. Gibson Smith has been named ex- 
ecutive director of agencies for northeast- 
em home office to be established in 

ton. 
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ON REGULAR 

LIFE POLICIES 

USED IN 

PENSION OR 
PROFIT- 

SHARING 

PLANS 

Groups of 25 lives or larger 
Endowments or Life Plans with 
Income Conversion Rider ($10 
or $15 per thousand) 
€ OTH! 
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experience will receive prompt 


GUARANTEE 


ANICO SALES LEADERS 


Openings everywhere in territory for 
REPRESENTATIVES, BROKERS, SPECIAL BROKERS 


Inquiries about these or other openings for those with special qualifications and 
sibiatten 





THE EXECUTIVE SPECIAL 

$25,000 minimum 
Extra low premium — high values 
ANICO CO-OP PENSION PLAN 
Designed and priced for the 

small employee group 

JUMPING JUVENILE W. L. 

5 for 1 at 21. Insured cen get all 
premiums at 65 plus a profit if 
desired. 

Complete Sub-Standard considera- 
tion. Franchise. Bank Draft. Non- 
Medical. 
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GALVESTON, TEXAS 


COORDINATOR OF SALES 


AMERICAN NATIONAL 
INSURANCE Co. 


OVER 3 BILLIONS 762 MILLIONS IN FORCE 








United Offers: 


Industrial Life Insurance 





UNITE with UNITED 


Make A Success Of Your Insurance Career 


Industrial Health and Accident Insurance, including additional 
payment for hospital confinement 


COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT: 
Lifetime Disability Accident and Health Policies 
Hospital—Medical—Surgical Coverage 


ALL FORMS OF ORDINARY LIFE INSURANCE 


For Our Full-time Agents We Have 
Savings and Profit Sharing Pension Fund Plan, and Group 
Insurance for Life, Hospital, Sickness and Accident 


Operating in 40 States, Hawaii and The District of Columbia 
Excellent Agency Opportunities for Qualified Producers 


UNITED INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


Home Office — 1313 South Michigan Avenue 
CHICAGO 5, 


ILLINOIS 








Managers appointed at district agencies: 
Leonard H. Alkire, Beverly-Wilshire; 
George T. Tyo, Long Beach, Cal., and 
Carlyle D. Hillsman, Yakima, Wash., re- 
placing Robert B. Turner and Ruben L. 
Nelson, respectively, now directors of 
agencies. 


Security-Connecticut Life: Merriti J. 
Orcutt has been appointed manager of the 
life accounting dept. George M. Knob- 
lauch has been appointed life manager 
in Cleveland. 


Shenandoah Life: George E. James, Jr., 
has been promoted to superintendent of 
agencies. 


State Mutual Life: Foster S. Boothby, 
formerly Boston manager for Mutual of 
N. Y., has been appointed a superintend- 
ent of agencies. 

Harry H. Roddenberry, Jr., formerly 
agency supervisor in Jacksonville for Con 
necticut Mutual, has been appointed man- 
ager there. 


Travelers: Life, accident-health _ lines: 
Managers appointed—William M. Thomas 
at Kansas City; and Robert A. Denell at 
Los Angeles succeeding Ralph E. Bridges, 
retired. . Field supervisors appointed— 
Lloyd E. Peyton, Milwaukee; Eugene 


Mayer, Seattle, Wash.; and Angus N. Gil- 
(Continued on the next page) 
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lis, Calgary, Alberta. Field supervisors 
transferred—Joseph O. Simmons trom At- 
lanta to Tampa and John E. Shoop from 
Houston to San Antonio. 


Union Central: Thomas E. Mullin has 
been appointed manager at Davenport, 
lowa, succeeding Harry J. Ryan, CLU, 
now at home office as agency coordinator. 


Union Mutual: Myron M. Hilton was 
elected to second vice president-mortgage 
dept. and J. Warren Bishop to the posi- 
tion of controller. 

Joseph E. Tromba, formerly group rep- 
resentative for Hartford Accident, has 





been appointed regional group manager 
for northern N. Y. State. 


United American Life (Ga.): District 
manager W. Clark Hutchison, Columbia, 
has been named state manager of South 
Carolina. 

Ira Thompson and Ray G. Bogan have 
been appointed district managers at Alex- 
andria and Greenville, respectively, the 
latter replacing Jack Perdue, transferred 
to home office. 


United Benefit: George D. Edson, assistant 
supervisor of group claim dept., has been 
appointed supervisor of group claim re- 
search, a new division, for this company 
and Mutual of Omaha. 


$300, O00. 000.00 


" P. O. BOX 2900 — LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 
c/o Cc. S. PULLEY — AGENCY DIRECTOR 












OPPORTUNITY 
DES MOINES 


For The Man Ready 
For General Agent Capacity 





NATIONAL RESERVE 
LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 





J. progressive Des Moines, 
we have an outstanding opportunity 
for the man ready for General 
Agent Responsibility. 


National Reserve Life now with 
two hundred million dollars Insur- 
ance In Force, is continuing its 
aggressive expansion program. . . 
from California to Florida. 


For a profitable career with a 
company providing you complete 
home office and effective sales aids 
—write today. Correspondence in 
strict confidence. 


H. O. CHAPMAN, President 


S. H. WITMER, Chairman of the 
Board 











United States Life: Joseph G. Taracidg 
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agencies—Latin American div. Kansas Ci 
Bailey, Nor 
Universal Life (Texas): Harry Bycrojf], Eugene | 
has been named manager at Phoenix, Ariz§ijonal con 
orthwester 
Washington National: Dean S. Kirk an@| Conway-) 
Edward H. Rouch, Jr., have been api, A. Dorr 
pointed general agents at Topeka (Kan§R, D. Pete 
and Kansas City (Mo.), respectively. ional comr 
am Life. 
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Hent, Dona 
etary, Joh 
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ass’n notes 


Hospital Service Plan of N. J.: Nev 
trustees elected: Earl R. Mellen, president 
of Weston Electrical Instrument Corp, 
and Harry Trotter, vice president of Fire. 
men’s Insurance Co. 


Institute of Life Insurance: Donald fF. 
Barnes was elected a vice president. 


Life Ins. Advertisers Ass'n: Colin Sim. 
kin, assistant manager of The Traveler 
Companies, has been appointed as chair- 
man of the advertising committee. 


Life Ins. Agency Management Ass'n: 
United Fidelity Life, Dallas, Texas, brings 
U. S. membership to 202. There are now 
48 associate members in other countries 
including Sumitomo Mutual Life of Osaka 
and The Yasuda Mutual Life in Tokyo, 
Japan. 

Lyle B. Pelton, formerly manager of 
field training for Monarch Life of Mass. 
has been named consultant in the com- 
pany relations div. 

Glen J. Spahn, second vice president for 
Metropolitan, was elected chairman of 
combination companies committee suc- 
ceeding R. E. Fort, Jr., vice president of 
National Life & Acc. 





National | 
Kiefer, chi 
of N. Y., 
takes office 
Basil O’Cc 


New York 
Schantz, a 
been app 
Holz, supe 


National Ass'n of Life Undrs.: New local 
associations established: Monroe County 
(Mich.): President, James E. Reedy, CLU, 
Mass. Mutual; secretary, Albert E. Ware, 
John Hancock. 

Yuma County (Ariz.): President, W. G. 
Hopson, Jr., Business Men’s); secretary, 
Robert I. McCreight, Prudential; and na- 


poli 








tional committeeman,.Leo K. Murphy, §tankers t 
New York Life. cal limits 

Hilo (Hawaii): President, Fred Chun, §xes, em 
United Benefit; secretary, Charles Y.@sardless o 
Akiyama, American Mutual; and national §ination is 
committeeman, Yoshito Saigo, CLU, Oc- §preferred 


cidental of Cal. 





Ada (Okla.): President, Norman Nor- Colonial 
wood, United Benefit; secretary-treasuret, Blimits, w 
Edward C. Cavener, Prudential. $5,000; 1 

Southeastern Ohio at Gallipolis: Presi- 
dent, James F. Hamilton, Western & ¢ ti 
Southern; secretary, L. Vance Campbell, e+ 
Sr., Equitable Society; and national com- we ie - 
mitteeman, C. R. McGimmis, Ohio State §°°P'™ ' 
Life. 

North central Louisiana at Ruston: 9 'quitabl 
President, R. E. Ellis, Franklin Life; = 7 

ar 





secretary, R. P. Hand, Guaranty Savings 


Life; and national committeeman, E£. L. §!%%. 
Edmonds, Pelican State Life. 

Tri-Parish (Houma, La.): President, 9 tquitabl 
Bernard F. Boudreaux, Equitable Society; # mum ra 
secretary, Dalton A. LeBlanc, First Na- Glife writ 
tional Life. ices are 

Enterprise (Ala.): President, William F. @more. R 





Owens, Liberty National; secretary, Harry 


about 3¢ 
L. Gilder, Mass. Mutual; and national B55, 
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rommitteeman, Howard Graves, Memorial 
ice Life. 

Kansas City (Kan.): President, J. Eldon 
Bailey, Northwestern Mutual; secretary, 
. Eugene Braun, Metropolitan; and na- 
jonal committeeman, Joe McTigue, 
orthwestern Mutual. 

Conway-Myrtle Beach (S. C.): President, 
. A. Dorman, Durham Life; secretary, 
R. D. Peterson, Metropolitan; and na- 
ional committeeman, J. G. Mishoe, Dur- 
am Life. 

Lower Columbia (Astoria, Ore.): Presi- 


Hent, Donald C. Hunter, Prudential; sec- 


etary, John Seeberg, Metropolitan. 

Eufaula (Ala.): President, T. C. Cole, 
iberty National; secretary, T. O. Alums, 
ife of Ga.; and national committeeman, 
eorge E. Little, Coastal States Life. 

Lake County (Leesburg, Fla.): Presi- 
ent, Ed Huff, Gulf Life; secretary, Rich- 
urd Stewart, Independent Life & Acc.; and 
ational committeeman, Leslie Burdine, 


Equitable Society. 


Imperial Valley (Cal.): President, Leon 
inderson, Metropolitan; secretary, George 
. Bigley, and national committeeman, 
farle G. Davis, Occidental of Cal. 

Memberships totaled 58,543 as of April 
15 compared to 53,451 at the same time 
last year. Total as of year end was 67,902, 
up 8% from 1955. 

General Agents and Managers Conf. has 
announced formation of its 132nd_ local 
association in Athens, Ga., with Marshall 
Bridges, temporary chairman, and B. 
Richard Bloodworth, Jr., temporary sec- 
retary. 


National Health Council: Dr. Norvin C. 
Kiefer, chief medical director of Equitable 
of N. Y., was chosen president-elect and 
takes office March, 1958 when he succeeds 
Basil O’Connor, current president. 


New York Insurance Department: Henry 
Schantz, an East Northport attorney has 
been appointed an assistant to Leffert 
Holz, superintendent of insurance. 


policy changes 


Bankers National has raised its non-medi- 
cal limits to $10,000 up to age 40, for both 
sexes, employed or unemployed, and re- 
gardless of marital status. Medical exam- 
ination is required for full disability, for 
preferred plans, and for term plans. 
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Colonial Life has liberalized non-medical 
limits, which are now as follows: 0-9, 
$5,000; 10-35, $10,000; 36-40, $2,999. 


Connecticut General has revised its ma- 
jor medical and individual and family 
hospital expense policies. 


Equitable, lowa has increased maximum 
limits for annual premium plans for 


_ risks, in some cases as much as 
iby 
#o* 


tquitable of New York has reduced pre- 
mum rates for its new adjustable tele 
life written on female lives. These pol- 
ides are issued in amounts of $10,000 and 
more. Reductions for females range from 
“ot 3% at age 25 to about 7% at age 
5 
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Another Service tor the Customers of 
Great Southerners 


“Check Master Llan™ 





NO STAMPS 


NO WRITING 











Great Southern’s Check Master Plan provides a modern 
way for your customers to. pay their insurance premiums. 





GREAT SOUTHERN Zife Insurance Company 


Founded 1909 
Home Office - 


Houston , Texas 


NO MAILING 














A Symbol 








of Security 
» EEE 


New England 
company affording 
professional guidance 
and sound protection 
to policyholders 
since 1891... 
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BOSTON MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
BOSTON 16, MASSACHUSETTS 


156 STUART STREET e 





Fidelity Mutual has reduced single pre- 
mium rates on annuities and single pre- 
mium life and endowment. 


Great Southern has a_preauthorized 
check plan available for use. 


Guarantee Mutual is grading all life and 
endowment premiums and term to 65 by 
policy size. The first step-down occurs at 
$2,500, then $5,000, $10,000, $15,000, and 
$25,000. The company is also stepping 
down rates on women because of their 
favorable life expectancy period. The 
company is issuing a family policy in all 
states except Kansas. 


John Hancock has a new select ordinary 
three year modified life policy, providing 


a level death benefit for the whole of 
life. Minimum amount is $5,000, issue 
ages 15 to 70. 


Lincoln National has increased to 3% the 
interest rate for discounting premiums 
paid in advance. 


Manhattan has liberalized its family term 
rider to permit insurance on the wife up 
to $50,000 or one-half the amount on the 
husband in the basic policy. 


Manufacturers has reduced term rates. 
The company has also reduced single pre- 
mium rates for life, endowment and guar- 
anteed retirement pension plans. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Policy Changes—Continued 


Pacific Mutual has increased rate on dis- 
counted premiums to 3%. 


The Prudential announces that its 
monthly debit ordinary family policy may 
now be written with a twenty year de- 
creasing term rider on the husband's life, 
available at issue only, It may be written 
for $5,000 or $10,000 of initial amount. 


Sunset Life has introduced a pre-author- 
ized check arrangement it calls the Auto- 
matic Bank Check Plan. 


sales 


All American Life: Life business in force 
as Of March | was $14 million. 


American Bankers Life: Insurance in 
force increased by more than $48 million 
in 1956, up 60%, to a total of nearly $128 
million. 


American General: New business placed 
on the books during March totaled $14,- 
453,883, topping the previous high set in 
the same month last year—$14,114,487. 


Bankers Life (lowa): New business is- 
sued and paid-for in the first quarter of 
1957 totaled $100,904,320 (ordinary $46,- 
103,331, group $54,800,989), an increase of 
more than $2814 million over same period 
last year. Production for March totaled 
$38,895,101 (ordinary $19,509,062, group 
$19,386,039), an increase of more than 
$714 million over same month last year. 
Total insurance in force reached $2,713,- 
784,486 by the end of March, of this 
amount $1,647,810,646 was ordinary and 
$1,065,973,840 group. 


Colonial Life (N. J.): Total new business 
sales for 1956 amounted to $62,431,105 as 
compared to $58,929,854 the previous year. 
Total insurance in force rose to $426,719,- 
702. 


LIFE OF MISSOURI 
Now Operates In: 


Your “Life-Line” of 


Insurance that Sells 


LIFE Snsunance 





Commonwealth Life: Tota! volume dur- 
ing March sales campaign was $42,820,511, 
more than $10 million greater than vol- 
ume submitted during 1956 campaign. 


General American: Ordinary life sales 
during 1956 totaled $112,794,500 (u 
80.5%), group life sales were $201,082,097 
(up 115.5%) and life insurance in force 
increased to $2,276,943,147 at year end. 
Paid business to date is $26,755,026 
compared to $22,318,446 last year (20% 
increase). Paid ordinary life March fig- 
ures were $10,155,246, or 69% over 
$9,502,752 for March last year, and group 
life volume issued was $18,450,706 com- 
pared to $8,456,341 for March, 1956. 


Government Employees Life: Life insur- 
ance in force at end of March 31 was 
$91,042,263 as compared with $67,740,261 
for same period in 1956. 


Great-West Life: First-quarter life in- 
surance and annuity sales of over $141 
million were reported. The first three 
months of 1957 closed with a _ record 
$44,800,000 of new business and reported 
in March a gain of more than $13 million 
over the same month last year. 


Guarantee Mutual: Sale of new life was 
40.3% over the first quarter of 1956. 
Volume of business produced in March 
was $10,800,000 as compared to $6,800,000 
last year, a 58.8% increase. 


Guardian Life: More than $30 million 
in life insurance was submitted during 
March. 


Home Life (N. Y.): New ordinary busi- 
ness for first quarter of 1957 was 17% 
greater than for same period of 1956 and 
March was 19% ahead of March last year. 


Jefferson Standard: First quarter closed 
with sales totaling $63,074,401, an 18.4% 
increase over same period last year, and 
insurance in force scored a net gain of 
$39,381,973. Total insurance in force as 
of March 31 was $1,623,740,426. 


Kansas City Life: Total written business 
for the first three months of 1957 was 
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$53,482,209 compared to $48,580,710 ig 
first quarter of 1956 for a gain of $4,901” 
499, or 10.1%. 























Medern Woodmen: New life insur: 
written during March was $9,106,000, 
ceeding March, 1956 by 18%. Total 
duction for the first three months reac 
$21,215,000 with life insurance in fo 
reaching $598 million at April 1. 


National Life (V¢.): First-quarter p; 
business totaled $70,842,804 compared 
$55,655,718 for first quarter last year 
a gain of 27%. Paid-for business 
March amounted to $21,599,738, an 
crease of nearly 27% over March, 1 
Insurance in force rose to $1,892,475, 
a gain of more than 10%. 


Nationwide Life: At the end of Ma 
insurance in force had climbed to §$ 
043,567,000. 


North American Life (Ill.): First-quarte 
sales increased 47.9% above the previo 
record set in 1956. 


Northwestern Mutual: Sales in the fir 

uarter ($192.6 million) were 12% abov 
the same period in 1956. March sales 
were 18% ahead of those for the same 
month last year. 


Occidental Life (Cal.):; Ordinary sales in 
March totaled $87,130,233, exceeding the 
previous high set in July, 1956 by nearly 
$3 million. 


Ohio State Life: Over $4,630,000 of busi- 
ness was submitted during March. 


Pan-American: New applications on reg: 
ular submitted business during March 
increased by 14.9% over last year. For 
the first quarter paid-for new business 
was 38.4%, higher than for the first three 
months of 1956. Insurance in force at 
end of first quarter now exceeds $949 
million. 


Provident Mutual: New paid business 
for March has surpassed that of last 
March by 16%, and figures for the first 
three months show a gain of 5%. 





Southwestern Life: The $1,507,401,227 in 
force on March $1 represented an in- 
crease of more than $40 million since the 
beginning of the year and exceeded las! 
year’s first quarter gain by almost $l! 
million. Life insurance purchased during 
the first three months totaled $70,659,771, 
a 25% increase over same period in 1956 
and 44% over same period in 1955. 











State Farm Life: Processed during March 
were 8,374 issues representing $43,933,931 
of insurance, bettering the former record 
of 8,258 issues and $42,876,549 of insur 
ance set in December, 1953. 


United Life & Ace.: Total insurance in 
force at end of the quarter was $234, 
419,436 with new business paid-for 59% 
above the first three months of 1956. 
Direct ordinary production in this period 
was 48%, ahead of the comparable period 
in 1956 and 85% above the first three 
months of 1955. 
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and Profit-Sharing methods. In many circumstances, it will be 
just as effective in deferred compensation plans. 


IT IS A LOW-COST PLAN 


For Complete Details Write or Phone Your 
Nearest National Life General Agent 
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Dental Care—from page 27 


than objective in summarizing ex- 
periences. 

1. Government plans 

There are two known government 
plans of relevance here. The one 
was the Farm Security Administra- 
tion Program instituted by the Fed- 
eral government in 1935. The pro- 
gram is described as providing for 
dental care on a limited basis with 
covered persons paying part of the 
cost, government subsidization ac- 
counting for other needed funds. It 
is reported that the funds proved to 
be insufficient. The entire program 
was discontinued in 1944. 

The other known government pro- 
gram is at the county level. In 1949 
Kitsap County, Washington devel- 
oped a plan of prepaid care for its 
welfare recipients. The plan is re- 
ported to be administered by a non- 
profit organization of local physi- 
cians with the state paying the local 
dental society a fee for each person 
on relief. This, of course, is not pre- 
payment in the customary sense in 
that the covered persons incur no 
cost, being indigent. 

2. Labor union welfare fund plans 

Several attempts at providing dental 
care have been made by the use of 
labor union welfare funds. Some of 
these contain prepayment features, 
others do not. In perhaps all in- 


stances, however, the welfare fund 
appears to exist as a subsidizing 
facility, or at least possibility, to sup- 
plement the dental care scheme. 
Therefore these attempts cannot be 
looked upon as clearly prepayment 
experiments. They are included 
here, however, since they serve to 
furnish, at the least, certain impor- 
tant related experience. 

The first of these was started by 
the Labor Health Institute of St. 
Louis in 1946 and while there seem 
to be some problems of dissatisfac- 
tion on the part of participating 
union members, the attempt remains 
the oldest still in existence and oper- 
ations appear to be generally suc- 
cessful, although some overtaxing 
of funds seems to be indicated. This 
plan is part of a medical clinic oper- 
ated for union members. It is fi- 
nanced by funds contributed by em- 
ployers, but certain charges are 
levied upon the patient. Dental care 
is complete except for orthodontia. 

In 1952 the United Mine Work- 
ers, using union welfare funds, at- 
tempted to provide dental care as 
part of a medical care program. The 
attempt is reported as being found 
unworkable, however, and was sub- 
sequently abandoned. 

In 1954 the ILWU-PMA in 
California instituted a program for 
members’ children under age fifteen. 
Dental care is complete except for 
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®@ We are in the life insurance business— 
we sell only life insurance—but we know 
we speak your language. Regardless of 
your specialty: Fire, Casualty, Automo- 
bile, Inland Marine, etc., we understand 
your problems and we know what you 
need to make life insurance sales. 


® Experienced men in the casualty busi- 
ness tell us that we understand_ their 
problems as no other life company 
they've ever consulted. Whether it is a 
simple package sale or an elaborate 
estate planning job, we can help you sell 
life insurance. 


® Ours is a highly rated company, 
founded in 1890, with over $465,000,000 


insurance in force. 


SUN LIFE INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 


109 E. Redwood Street 


e Baltimore 2, Md. 


GENERAL AGENTS CONTRACTS ARE AVAILABLE IN NEW JERSEY, DELAWARE, MARYLAND, 
VIRGINIA, OHIO, INDIANA, ILLINOIS, PENNSYLVANIA AND DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Write in confidence to B. A. Frank, Director of General Agencies. 
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orthodontia. The program is fi- 
nanced by union welfare funds ob- 
tained from employer contributions 
as a result of collective bargaining. 
Coverage is provided in two distinct 
ways. One is an open panel group 
indemnity plan with an insurance 
company acting as the paying or 
fiduciary agent. Under this ap- 
proach, care is paid for up to a 
yearly limit per child. The other 
approach is a closed panel group 
being reimbursed directly from the 
welfare fund. Each approach ap- 
pears to have advantages. This at- 
tempt is still recognized as experi- 
mental. 


Clearly Experimental 


In 1955 similar attempts were 
commenced by the ILWU-PMA in 
both Oregon and the State of Wash- 
ington. While each has points of 
differences from the California 
plan, the approach is, in the main, 
similar. Similarly, both are so new 
as to be looked upon as clearly ex- 
perimental, 

Another known attempt, by the 
Los Angeles Culinary Workers, is 
reported. Under this approach, 
union funds are reported to be used 
to enter into a contract with a den- 
tist or dentists for complete care of 
members. 

A recent attempt at dental care 
was made in July, 1956 by the Mas- 
sachusetts Laborer’s Health and 
Welfare Construction Fund in 
agreement with the Massachusetts 
Dental Society. Dental care was to 
be complete except for orthodontia. 
An overwhelming demand for care 
is reported to have resulted after in- 
stitution of the plan and in October, 
1956, three months after its incep- 
tion, the plan was abandoned. 

3. Cooperative plans 

Two attempts at prepayment for 
dental care on a cooperative basis 
are known, both in the Seattle area. 


One is the Puget Sound Dental. 


Health Co-op. It is not known 
when the Co-op was organized nor 
if it is still in existence. One re- 
porting indicated that the Co-op had 
difficulty holding a dentist to pro- 
vide the care, 

The other known cooperative is 
the Dental Care Co-op in Seattle, 
started in 1955 to provide complete 
dental care to its participants. How- 
ever, as of April, 1955 no dentists 
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were known to be participating in 
the program. Later reportings are, 
unfortunately, not available. 

4, Employee association plan 

Only one employee association is 
known to provide for dental care on 
a prepayment basis, the consolidated 
Edison Employees Mutual Aid So- 
ciety, Inc. Dental Care was insti- 
tuted in 1953 but limited to low in- 
come employees only. Care is pro- 
vided by a panel of dentists. Both 
employer and employees contribute 
to the cost and charges are made for 
dentures. Latest reportings indi- 
cate that only two-thirds of the eligi- 
ble employees avail themselves of 
the benefit. 

5. Prepaid group practice plan 

Only one instance of dental care on 
a prepaid group practice basis is 
known, the Group Health Associa- 
tion, Inc. in Washington, D. C. This 
is a medical clinic started in 1949 
having some eight thousand sub- 
scribers and twenty-one thousand 
rf hundred and fifty participants 
covered. Dental care was announced 
in 1956 with orthodontia and major 
surgery excluded, and care was ac- 
tually commenced August 1, 1956. 
As of April 1, 1957 five hundred 
participating subscribers and de- 
pendents were reported. Patients 
are required to have their mouths 
put in good condition before being 
eligible for the plan. This might ap- 
pear a deterrent or handicap in the 
enrollment of new subscribers. The 
plan is too recent to warrant any 
conclusions. 

6. Non-profit service type plans 
The laws of eight states have been 
amended in recent years to permit 
the writing of dental care protection 
on a non-profit service type basis. 
Only two such plans are known to 
exist, however, both in the New 
York City area. In 1950 Group 
Health Dental Insurance, Inc. is re- 
ported to have announced a group 
plan for complete care, except or- 
thodontia, for persons with incomes 
less than $5000, and partial care for 
those with incomes in excess of that 
amount. Pre-existing conditions are 
hot covered, in that the person’s 
mouth must be placed in good condi- 
tion before eligibility for member- 
ship. Coverage under the plan was 
hot written until 1954. In Decem- 
ber, 1956 the plan was reported to 
have expanded to cover treatment 
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Federal Agents in 48 
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by “any dentist, anywhere” on a 
scheduled, indemnity or reimburse- 
ment basis, Meanwhile, an examina- 
tion report by the Superintendent 
of Insurance of New York State 
dated July 11, 1956 stated that “a 
substantial underwriting loss was 
sustained in the interim period” 
(one year prior to examination). 
“This loss was occasioned by a pre- 
mium volume which proved insuf- 
ficient to provide for the normal 
claim and operating expenses of a 
going insurer of this type.” The re- 
port states further that “the plan 
could not have stirvived without 
other income in the form of loans re- 
ceived under Section 76 of New 
York Insurance Law.” The. report 
then states that “efforts to get more 
business were not productive as of 
this report.” 

The other known non-profit serv- 
ice type plan was organized in 1956: 
Dental Insurance Plan, Inc. This 
group enrollment plan is reported 
to cover general dental care but not 
dentures or orthodontia. Since this 
plan has been in operation for only 
a matter of months, no credible ex- 
perience can be noted. 

7. Insurance company plans 

Only one instance of true insurance 
of general dental care is known, One 
insurance company commenced pro- 
viding such coverage on a group 
basis in 1949. The coverage is part 


of medical care insurance and to 
date has been written on several 
groups. It is broad coverage with- 
out limitations, except orthodontia. 
It does, however, contain a 50% co- 
insurance feature. The company 
considers the effort successful but 
still distinctly experimental. 


Insurer Abandoned 


In 1952 a Dental Care Mutual In- 
surance Company was formed in 
Philadelphia but according to the 
Pennsylvania Insurance Depart- 
ment, abandoned by its organizers 
before operations were actually com- 
menced. 

The role of an insurance company 
acting as a fiscal agent for a union 
welfare fund plan has previously 
been mentioned. 

Here it should be recognized that 
coverages written by insurance com- 
panies at present often contain a 
considerable amount of protection 
against certain of the more serious 
forms of dental care. Under major 
medical expense insurance it is cus- 
tomary to cover the costs of care for 
accidental injury to teeth. Many 
types of accident insurance policies 
which include blanket medical ex- 
pense coverage have provided simi- 
lar coverage for many years. Reg- 
ular or basic group hospital and 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Dental Care—Continued 


surgical plans cover much or all of 
in-hospital dentistry. Major medical 
expense insurance also has covered 
certain forms of major oral surgery, 
as have other forms of medical care 
or surgical insurance. 

Not too much can be concluded 
from these various experiments at 
prepaid or insured dental care. At 
best, the attempts are spotty. Gen- 
erally, it might be concluded that to 
date they, in the aggregate, have not 
been stamped with success. How- 
ever, the circumstances of such are 
so varied that no generalization is 
warranted. Study of each of the 
attempts and the circumstances sur- 
rounding it could, however, shed 
light on certain facets of the sub- 
jects. 

Each of the plans studied appear 
to have some limitations of cover- 
age, as distinct from full coverage, 
and these, regardless of how desig- 
nated or rationalized, are simply the 


application of sound insurance prin- 
ciples which would have to be ap- 
plied in some form or combination 
of forms in any approach to a col- 
lective scheme of payment for dental 
care. One or more of the following 
categorized limitations appear to 
exist in each of the approaches pre- 
viously outlined : 

Exclusion of orthodontia and cos- 
metic, surgery from the coverage. 
Exclusion from the coverage of the 
cost of dentures or, conversely, the 
establishment of charges for these. 
Exlusion of pre-existing conditions 
or conversely, a requirement that 
the mouth must be placed in good 
condition as a determinant of eligi- 
bility for participation in the plan. 
The use of waiting periods, which 
can be a partial form of elimination 
of pre-existing conditions, 

The use of deductibles and co-insur- 
ance as such or, alternately, of 
charges for certain or all services. 
The use of aggregate amounts for 
the benefits under the plan. 
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Limitation of the coverages to chil- 
dren. 

A further limitation of many of 
these plans is that they are limited 
to a specific geographic area and 
perhaps even to care by specific den 
tists within that area. With a highly 
mobile population such as we have 
developed in the United States, this 
would appear a limitation of conse- 
quence, 

One is forced to speculate from 
these experiences whether the public 
presently has any real interest in 
this form of protection. The cause 
for abandonment or difficulty in cer. 
tain of the experiments mentioned 
gives reason to suspect that pres- 
ently this is a distinct problem. 
Granted the experiences to date 
hardly justify conclusions. On the 
other hand, when the necessary lim- 
itations of coverage are considered, 
and are coupled with the cost of 
such protection, the public might 
very well be displaying a preference 
to budget for such care from earn- 
ings, 

No sketch of the status of insur- 
ance against, or prepayment of, den- 
tal care would be complete without 
at least brief reference to the Na- 
tional Health Service of Great Brit- 
ain. This scheme of government 
financed medical care, in operation 
since 1948, includes in the services 
dental care. At the inception of 
the scheme the only charges to the 
patient for dental care might be cate- 
gorized as having been for unnec- 
essary or luxury care and for costs 
resulting from carelessness, such as 
broken dentures. Demands made 
upon the NHS were heavy, how- 
ever, and the government realisti- 
cally recognized that only a rea- 
sonable proportion of the national 
income could be expended for med- 
ical care: As a consequence, addi- 
tional charges to the patient have 
been instituted from time to time. 
In the field of dental care, these 
charges were increased from the 
ones previously mentioned to in- 
clude, in 1951, a charge for all <en- 
tures and, in 1952, charges for 
practically all dental treatment, sub- 
ject to a maximum amount. ‘This 
action might be interpreted var- 
iously. It might be looked upon as 
an indication that the accumulated 
dental needs of the British people 
were so great that they could not 

(Continued on page 104) 
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Dental Care—from page 1|02 


be completely financed on a govern- 
ment basis. However, the more all- 
inclusive charges were instituted 
three and four years after NHS 
commenced operation. It might also 
be interpreted that on a practically 
“for free” basis, unnecessary de- 
mands are made upon the dental 
profession. Here it is to be noted 
that the cost to NHS has dropped 
appreciably since the charges were 
instituted. The theory of charges 
incidentally, is commensurate with 
the theory of deductibles and co-in- 
surance employed by American in- 
surance companies in writing major 
medical expense insurance. 


It is also of interest to note what 
has happened to voluntary insurance 
in Great Britain since the institu- 
tion of the National Health Service. 
Starting with a concept that their 
services had been eliminated by the 
government scheme, it is surprising 
to find that these services have been 
growing in healthy manner. The 


Contributory Schemes, for example, 


which are similar to our Blue Cross, 
shifting at first to loss of time bene- 
fits when hospitalized and continu- 
ing certain dental care coverages, 
suddenly found that with the intro- 
duction of charges by the govern- 
ment they were flooded with dental 
claims. As a result many of them 
had to curtail their dental care bene- 
fits and to introduce an extremely 
high coinsurance feature, waiting pe- 
riods, and fixed maximum amounts 
payable for dental care. 

This experience, both on the part 
of NHS and the voluntary ap- 
proaches, appears to clearly indicate 
the need, with respect to dental care, 
for requiring the patient to share in 
the costs of care in order to avoid 
over-utilization or unnecessary care, 
or care resulting from carelessness. 
It also indicates that dentures and 
orthodontia are an appreciable part 
of the costs of dental care. 

It seems clear that any scheme 
for spreading the cost of life’s un- 
predictable hazards, including the 
cost of dental care, involves the 
principles of insurance regardless of 
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YOU OWE THEM 
THE STORY.... 


You probably have a number of policyholders who 
look to you for advice and counsel about: their 
insurance needs. You owe it to each policyholder 
—and to yourself—to tell him about the 
importance of protection against the loss of his 
income because of a long term disability. 
It will pay off not only in additional 
business for you, but in the personal satisfaction that 
you have helped to protect your client 


against one of his greatest financial hazards. 


BROKERAGE BUSINESS INVITED 
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what they might be called or what is 
said about them. Economic and so- 
cial forces come into play which can- 
not be avoided by either words or 
good intentions. A form of avoid- 
ance, of course, is entered into when 
general, and obstensibly unlimited, 
or certainly undesignated funds are 
used, such as the use of tax funds 
by government or, on a more lim- 
ited basis, welfare funds of labor 
unions. However, here also, the 
principles are not really absent, they 
are simply avoided for the time be- 
ing. The point can be reached, how- 
ever, where such avoidance can no 
longer continue. At that.point the 
insurance principleg_emerge clearly 
again and have to be faced:: “The ex- 
perience of Great Britain’s National 
Health Service would seem to. take 
this apparent, and particularly with 
respect to dental care. 


Problems Obvious 


Three obvious problems immedi- 
ately present themselves from the 
standpoint of dental care as a proper 
subject for insurance or prepayment. 
One is that a portion of dental work 
is elective and at times a matter of 
cosmetics rather than medical neces- 
sity. Much orthodontia is one ex- 
ample of this. Another is that most 
dental care is not, or need not be, 
either sudden or sizeable in its oc- 
currence; that is, it occurs, or can 
occur, periodically, the cost of which 
is regular and not usually sizeable, 
and hence more subject to family 
budgeting in most cases than to an 
insurance mechanism. The third is 
that often, where costly work is 
needed, it is the result of needs 
which have accumulated for a pe- 
riod of years prior to the inception 
of the insurance -protection and 
hence a pre-existing eéndition which 
is generally recognized as not being 
a fit subject for sound insurance 
practice. 


The desired goal is improved 


dental health for the American 
people as a whole. Accomplishment 
of this goal will probably have to be 
brought about by a combination of 
developments, all contributing to the 
desired end. Public education is 
needed to impress many people with 
the need for more constant care, as 
well as to produce a changed public 
(Continued on page 106) 
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Dental Care—tfrom page 104 


attitude towards dental care; since 
essentially it is not a financial prob- 
lem which is a deterrent to improved 
dental health. In certain geographic 
areas improved facilities for the pro- 
vision of dental care are probably 
needed, 

Meanwhile, the immediate future 
will unquestionably witness further 
experiments at insuring or prepay- 
ing dental care. The lack of public 
demand for such protection and the 
preoccupation of insurers with other, 
perhaps more urgent, social demands 
would not seem to portend a too 
rapid development, however. 


Inclusion Better 


It might seem wise to develop any 
dental care scheme as part of an 
over-all medical scheme, rather than 
as a separate entity. It might well 
be that the answer, to the extent one 
as part of an insurance mechanism 
is needed or desired by the public, 
will be found in the inclusion of cer- 
tain dental care protection as part 
of major medical expense insurance. 
Such an approach is not known to 
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FURTHER FASTER { 
4 
with MONARCH : 


TRAINING to sell Non-Cancellable, Guaranteed 
Renewable Health and Accident Insurance, Partic- 
ipating Life Insurance, Group and Salary Contin- 


TRAINING to advance into management — Field 
Supervisor, General Agent and Home Office. 


All Monarch training is company sponsored and 
supported — all new men are company financed. 


Liberal retirement, group life and hospital benefits. 


Raymond C. Swanson, Agency Vice President 


MONARCH LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
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have been attempted as of this writ- 
ing. Some possibilities would seem 
to present themselves in this direc- 
tion, however, since it would seem 
that by this approach the more seri- 
ous and costly forms of dental care, 
being those which present hardships 
to many individuals and hence which 
become a fit subject for insurance, 
could be included with a medical 
care program, leaving the more 
routine, less costly, anticipatory con- 
trollable, unnecessary, and luxury 
forms of care to be borne by the in- 
dividual as the least costly, most ex- 
peditious manner of handling such 
costs. Such an approach would have 
the added virtue of not segmenting 
dental care costs from other costs 
for medical care, since to the indi- 
vidual pocketbook they become one 
total cost. Insurance or prepayment 
for general or comprehensive dental 
care on a broad scale does not ap- 
pear to be immediately on the hori- 
zon and will probably await greater 
public demand. Hence, it might be 
expected that progress will proceed 
in an orderly manner, starting first 
with coverage for oral surgery and 
other costly procedures on a sched- 
uled basis. 
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Initial care, or care for the ac- 
cumulated needs, can present a prob- 
lem to insurers which is novel as 
respects dental care; but means can 
probably be found to cope with this 
Maintenance care also presents 
problems but ones which are not 
unique to dental care and, hence 
which are subject to solution. Grou 
insurance coverage for the costs o/ 
dental care would appear to be feasi- 
ble from an operational standpoint 
at such time as a desire arises tc 
purchase it. Individually sold denta! 
insurance as a separate coverage, on 
the other hand, may prove somewhat 
impractical because of both initial 
and continuing anti-selection. 

Other or alternate approaches to 
an insurance or prepayment pro- 
gram which might be taken include 
the development of post-payment 
plans for financing dental care, com- 
mensurate with the installment buy- 
ing mechanism which has come to 
play an increasing role in our per- 
sonal economy; third party pay- 
ments for care, these usually being 
by employers or unions; or in the 
provision of dental care on a direct 
basis by employer or labor unions. 
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ALLSTATE LIFE Insurance Company 
Skokie, Illinois 


licensed April 9 
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The company was licensed April 9th with resources 
of $5,000,000; consisting of capital, $1,000,000 and 
surplus, $4,000,000. Operations are expected to begin 
September 1. 


inions. 





AMERICAN BANKERS Life Insurance Company 
of Florida, Miami, Florida 


New Agency Vice-President 
Leo Sexton, general manager of the agency depart- 


ment, has been elected agency vice-president of this 
company. 



















AMERICAN REPUBLIC Life Insurance Company 


Birmingham, Alabama 
Offer of Purchase 


The Universal Savings Life Insurance Company of 
Birmingham has offered to purchase this company 
through an exchange of one share of Universal Savings 
stock for each fifteen shares of American Republic stock. 


OLONIAL LIFE Insurance Company of 


America, East Orange, New Jersey 





Negotiations Toward Purchase 


Stockholders Dividend 


The boards of directors of the Federal Insurance 
Company and of this company have authorized nego- 


OMPANT 
Agency VP. 


F 
le News or June, 1957 


reports on 


compan Tos 





tiations looking toward acquisition of the stock of the 
company by the Federal. Analysis will be made of the 
assets, liabilities and reserves of the two companies as 
a guide for a final decision as to an offering of newly 
issued stock of Federal to Colonial stockholders, con- 
tingent upon acceptance of at least 80% to 85% of the 
outstanding shares. Present plans call for continued 
operations of Colonial as a separate entity. However 
officers of Federal would be added to the board of 
Colonial and would serve on its committees. Similarly, 
officers of Colonial would be added to the board and 
committees of Federal. The Federal Insurance Com- 
pany is one of the companies under the management of 
Chubb and Son. 

The regular quarterly dividend of $0.25 per share 
was declared payable on June 15 to stockholders of 
record June 3. 


FIRST COLONY LIFE Insurance Company 
Lynchburg, Virginia 


New Vice-Presidents 


Julius Cummings and C. O. Vington have been 
named vice-presidents in charge of underwriting of 
the company. 


THE FORTUNE LIFE Insurance Company of 
Alabama, Anniston, Alabama 


Merger With Reliance Life of Georgia 


Through an exchange of shares of new $1 par value 
stock the company will be merged with Reliance 
Life of Georgia, effective July 1, 1957. Shareholders 
of Reliance will be entitled to receive five new shares 
of stock for each share now held and stockholders of 
The Fortune Life one-half share for each share held at 
the time of merger. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Beneficial 
THOUGHTS 


At the end only two things really 
matter to a man, regardless of who he is; 
and they are the affection and under- 
standing of his family. Anything and 
everything else he creates are insubstan- 
tial; they are ships given over to the 


mercy of the winds and tides of prejudice. 
But the family is an everlasting anchorage, 
a quiet harbor where a man’s ships can be 
left to swing in the moorings of pride 
and loyalty. 

. . . Ricnarp E. Byrp 


The above thoughts are a great inspira- 
tion, comfort, and challenge to those of 
us in the life insurance business. 


BENEFICIAL LIFE 
DPasurance 


Salt Lake City, Utah 
























ATLAS... 


. . . according to legend, sup- 
ported the world. We have no 
such grandiose ambitions. If we 
can give a good living to our 
agents, sound protection to our 
policyholders and do this for a few 
states, we are content. Our agents 
and policyholders say we are do- 
ing our job—thoroughly. 


Excellent territory still available in 
: Arkansas, California, Colorado, Kansas, 
= Michigan, Missouri, New Mexico, Okla- 
é homa, Oregon, Texas and Washington. 
Write to— 





A 
gy Company 
Harry L. Seay, Jr., President A. TULSA, OKLAHOMA 
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FRANKLIN LIFE Insurance Company 
Springfield, Illinois 


Proposes 50% Stock Dividend 
New Comptroller 


The management of the company has proposed a 
50% stock dividend to be payable in July of this year. 
This would increase the capital of the company to 
$15,609,375. A special meeting of the stockholders will 
be called in mid-year to consider the proposal. 

Albert C. Vanselow has been elected vice-president 
and comptroller of the company. 


GENERAL AMERICAN LIFE Insurance 
Company, St. Louis, Missouri 


Wins Court Decision 


A state court decision has upheld the company’s han- 
dling of the business and assets of the defunct Missouri 
State Life Insurance Company and rejected the claims 
of the stockholders of the old Missouri State Life that 
more than $16,000,000 should be added to the surplus 
or net earnings reported for the Missouri State Life 
business in the 1948 Final Accounting of that business 
as a separate account. An additional $1,480,304 was 
ordered distributed to former policyholders out of a 
$3,678,000 reserve for contract performance maintained 
by the company. Payments will take the form of fur- 
ther repayments of the 5% annual interest charged pol- 
icyholders in 1933 to offset the $29,000,000 deficit in 
policy reserves. The additional payments resulting from 
the court’s decision will mean that these policyholders 
will have received back all of the lien interest they paid. 


GIBRALTAR LIFE Insurance Company 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


New Limited Life Company 

This company, formerly The Gibraltar Beneficial 
Association, a beneficial society, converted to a limited 
stock company on March 28th with a paid-in capital 


of $25,000, par value $10, and paid-in surplus of a like 
amount. 


HOSPITAL SERVICE Plan of New Jersey 
Newark, New Jersey 


Named Executive Vice President 


J. Albert Durgom, formerly a vice president, has 
been advanced to the post of executive vice president. 
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JEFFERSON STANDARD Life Insurance 
Company, Greensboro, North Carolina 


Cash Dividends to Stockholders 


The regular quarterly dividend of $0.25 per share 
was paid May 10th to stockholders of record May 6th, 
and the next quarterly dividend was declared payable 
August 2nd to stockholders of record July 29th. Be- 
cause of the company’s 50th anniversary celebration 
the next directors’ meeting will be held on August 7th 
instead of in July. 


MAINE FIDELITY Life Insurance Company 
Portland, Maine 


New Vice-President 


Raymond W. Hillman has been elected vice-president 
of this company, Leslie A. Higgins is assistant secretary, 
and Raymond A. Duval is cashier. 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL Life Insurance 


Company, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Pays Cash Dividend to Stockholders 


A dividend of $0.75 per share on the company’s 
220,000 shares of capital stock was paid May 10 to 
stockholders of record May 1. This is an increase from 
the $0.50 semi-annual dividend paid during the past 
two years. 


PACIFIC NATIONAL Assurance Company 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


_| Stock Purchase Offer 


The board of directors of the company has recom- 





at, has 
sident. 








mended that the shareholders accept the offer by 
Matson Navigation Company to purchase all of the 
company’s outstanding common stock. The purchase 
price is $100 per share, or a total of $6,472,500 for the 
64,725 shares of $10 par value stock. The sale is con- 
tingent upon the purchase of not less than two-thirds 
of the outstanding stock. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Life of Georgia warmly salutes Staff Manager 6 

John D. Gray Jr. of Blakely, Georgia. Mr. Gray 5 
achieved the company’s best record as a staff 

manager during 1956. In recognition of this out- ° 

standing performance he has been named winner © 

of the company’s Silver Derby Award. ce) 
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“HAVE YOU HEARD—FIVE 
__BILLION’S THE WORD!” 


Wit 


With this battle-cry, . . selected in 
a Field-wide slogan contest which 
we held recently, . . National Life 
Field men have set out to pass 


Five Billions in force this year. : 


We’re pretty sure they’ll make it. 
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TO OUR 
FIELD FORCE 


Your average production of substantially 
in excess of 


ONE-HALF MILLION DOLLARS 
new insurance per man during the 
first four months of 1957 has 


created new records! 





UNITED Nprshisss. Ts 
fe Ibu Insurance Company 


1625 EYE STREET,N.W. + WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 


Life Insurance Protection Exclusively For The 
Service Officer, His Wife and Children 














Plan your Meeting where there is C A. Icontrolled 
attractions) Your delegates will attend and enthuse over o 
soiourn to the finest year around Convention Center featuring 
the best in golf {two 18-hole courses! indoor and outdoor 
swimming. tennis Skeet and Trap shooting. fine food and 
entertainment. plus world-tamous Mineral Waters and Baths. 





— 


All these attractions are part of the French Lick- 
Sheraton. and thereby at your control—no outside influences 
to detract from thot all-important Meeting 


Your delegates deserve the best—give it to them. All 
inquiries appreciated and answered promptly 









maser oes FRENCH LICK, INDIANA 


For Reservations or Literature 
THE (ID-WESTS FINEST Write to: 
CONVENTION RESORT HOTEL aagTHu 
QM ALL CONVENTION sAcIUTIES 


R 4. NEWMAN, Ger Mae. 
PHONE LD 113 





REPORTS ON COMPANIES—Continued 


PROTECTIVE SECURITY Life Insurance 
Company, Los Angeles, California 


Stock Split 
Enters Life Field 


Stockholders of this company have voted to split the 
shares 10 for 1 by a change in par value from $10 to 
$1 per share. Simultaneously announcement was made 
of the company’s entry into the life insurance field in 
addition to its current disability operations. 


PROVIDENT LIFE Insurance Company 
Bismarck, North Dakota 


Declares 100%, Stock Dividend 
Cash Dividend to Stockholders 


By a 100% stock dividend paid to stockholders of 
record April 16, the capital of this company has been 
increased from $375,000 to $750,000. At the same time 
a cash dividend of $1 per share was declared payable 
on the increased stock. 


STANDARD LIFE Insurance Company of 
the South, Jackson, Mississippi 


New Vice-President 


George A. Gear has been elected executive vice- 
president of this company. 


UNION CENTRAL Life Insurance Company 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Officers Promoted 


Edward A. Dougherty has been elected chief actuary 
of this company and Charles W. McMahon, actuary. 


UNION NATIONAL Life Insurance Company 
Jasper, Alabama 


Merging With Southern United 


This company is in the process of merging with 
Southern United Life Insurance Company of Mont- 
gomery, Alabama, which will be the continuing com- 
pany. 
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IN NEWSWEEK 
and 
47 MAJOR 
NEWSPAPERS 


advertisements similar 
to this one are targeted 
at the prospects of 

our representatives. 
Each advertisement 
reaches a circulation 

of over 9,000,000 
readers and not only 
builds prestige for the 
company but affords 
each local agent a 
“hard selling” partner. 
This, coupled with our 
training, top-notch 
sales aids, and our 
“Tailor-Made’’ policies, 
designed to meet 
individual needs, will 
make more money 

for you under 


PAN-AMERICAN’S 
CAREER CONTRACT 


“One of the select 
group of companies 

w iting 90% of the 
nation’s life insurance.” 
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Put YOURSELF on your 
own payroll first! 2 





































Your Fan-American Agent 
can show you how... 


When the butcher, the baker, and the furniture maker all 
have their hands out for a slice of your salary every payday 
—and your money is gone before you know it—better do 

_ something about it. The wise thing is to put yourself on your 
own payroll first! Make sure that you and your family get part 
of each paycheck, for future security. The best way is to buy 
a Special Pan-American Life Insurance Policy for Family 
Protection. Your policy will be tailored to fit your income and 
your individual needs. Ask your friendly Pan-American Agent 


for the full story. 
Pan-American 
Life Insurance 


Company: 


A MUTUAL 
COMPANY 





One of the select 
group of companies 
writing 90% of the 
nation’s life 
insurance. 














PAN-AMERI 
2400 Canal Street * Department PR-57 
New Orleans 19, Louisiana, U.S. A. 

Without obligation, please tell me how to put myself on “My Own Payroll First!” 
NAME 


ADDRESS. 













Date of Birth 
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EDITORIAL 


Broadening Ownership 
Company Changes .. 
Editors’ Corner 
ixchange of Ideas 
Give Us M 
Increased Saving ‘ 
Leading Companies in 1956 

Life Insurance Stocks 

Looking Back on 1956 

Money, Mortgages and Men 

More the Merrier, The 

1957 Dividend and Related Actions 


Promise ‘of Better Things ..............ssee0- 


MANAGEMENT & GENERAL 


Advertising Standards—Donald 8S. MacNaughton . 
Are We Growing Too Fast ?—David Rockefeller . 


Are We That Hungry ?—Lester O. Shriver 
Bank Loan Plan—Gerard 8. Brown, OLU 
Canadian Scene, The—F, W. Hill . 


Economics of Growin 


Erosion of Annuity Va:ues, The—Robert J. 


Government Attitudes and Tomorrow's Problems— 


Eugene M. Thore 
Tiiness-Absenteeism Study 


Impact of the FTC, The—Hon. Joseph A. Navarre 


Industrial Life—F. Harold Loweree 


Insuring Dental Care Cost—J. F. Foll imann, Jr. 
otlight—Ralph D. Churchill (Monthly) 


Major Medical—Alton BE. Lutz 


Major Medical Expense—Jerome Pollack ...... 


Mortality Statistics—Frank G. Whitbread 


Personal Res onsibility—IHoward Ennes, M.P.H. 


Pre-existing Conditions—William H. Stuek 
sor, ae epee of Claims—Owen Rall, 
ar 


II) 
Rate Variation by Size—Elgin G. Fassel ...... 


Renewal Aspects of eee Miller 
Retirement Program 
Road Ahead, The—Glenn MeHugh 


Trillion Dollar Question, The—James Roland McPherson . 


OFFICE METHODS 


Applications for Small Companies—Farl G. Watters, 1.A.8.A. 


Around the Offi py Fergason (Monthly) 
Automation—lBoon or Bane?—W. Alec Jordan 
Bank Service Plan—Martin Melia 


COMPANY REPORTS—{From January 


Aetna Life, Hartford 
(New Vice President-Treasurer) . 
(Officers Promoted) 
Allstate Insurance Company, Skokie 
(Forming Life Subsidiary) 
Allstate Life Insurance Co., Skokie 
(Licensed April 9th) Jun 
American Bankers Life Assurance, Miami 
(New Agency Vice President) ...June 107 
American Income, Indianapolis 
(Reinsures A & 'H a ae Feb. 101 
The American Life, N. 
(Chairman of the Sen: Comm.) ..Mar. 97 
American Republic Life, Birmingham 
(Offer of Purchase) 
Arex yee, 104, Rae York 
(To Become Life dpi 
Atlantic Life, Lafe Com 
(New Agency Vice President) .... 
(Officers Promoted) 


-Feb. 101 


Apr. 109, 


Baltimore Life, Baltimore 
(New President Flected) 

Bankers Life, Des Moines, + 
(Officers Promoted). 3 x 

Beneficial Standard Mate, n' 
(New Vice Preside: 

Blue Ridge Life, Shelby 
(New Com any) 

Brotherhood Mutual,‘ Fort Wayne 
(Executive Appointments) 

Business Men’s Assurance Co., ee ‘City 
(Reinsurance Vice President) ..Mar. 97 


California Life Insurance Co., Oakland 
(Dividend to Stockholders) Ja 
Capitol Life, Denver 


(Control Acquired) ........ a iwewe Apr. 109 


112 





MD cccccvcccesccces 00s 0 gatateedeeebngtcucctsaawee +6 Apr. 


Sa visssseeMay 15 


Company Examinations—S. Alewander Bell .... 


Old, The-Twentieth Century Fund . 


eee - 


MONTHS 


Booklets (Monthl 


June 


) . 
Card Filing a lation—G. 7. Beati as wae aiat® <4 .o% a6 San Feb. 


Coffee Break, 
Saeaeas™ 
Guy Fergason ... 


ee Op, F 


Metcalf May ¢ 


Down an Sideways— 


Data Presuuine Automation—W. B. Rohrbach . 


Electronic Processin 
Internal Auditor an 


Modern Aids to Office Efficienc 


New Duplicating and 


Office Equipment Directory (Monthly) .. 


Duplicating Methods—L 
Effective Internal Audit 


e S. Metca 

Gee Geeres | 

Center—R. E. An Mar. 

Electronics, finer Chares BE. Grody :.June § 
(Monthl .-dune @ 

echinique—Lewis A Boiger . Apr. 

eoveee UNE 


Printing 


* Organization—Its Growth and Developanent—Guy Fergason. .June 


a Rating an 
Par 
(Part I 
(Part I1TI) 
Responsibility ‘Accoun 


eg | 
What A 


peséene soubor Feb. 41 


eo 14 
vf ; 30 
ay Basic Selling 

C.L.U. Questions & 
Part 


Favorable 
Mass- Selling—Henry 


Speech is an 
Think and Do—Willia 


Association Notes 


. 91 
18 
89 

. 25 
25 
89 
79 

b. 53 

. 18 

. 61 

| 

. 28 
14 

r. 25 

. 3d 
7 


—- 50 Conventions Ahead . 


Tape Recorder, The—Dr. 
Clerical Employees—N. M. Bell . 
out Office Unions ?—Guy Fergason Sein aves ene’ vaeee eee 


—Fundamentals 

Part B—General Education M 
Distribution Challenge, The—Stanton G. Hale .......... oe 4s 
Climate, re 4 O. Sullivan .... 


Today’s Pension Market—John M. Hines ... 


d Paying Sate Fergason, . 


ee eeeeeeeeeee 


iting—Earl Soder <2.:: 
W. W. Wetzel 


pr. 9 


SALES & SALES MANAGEMENT 


Agent Development Program—Sam ¢ Shackelford, CLU . 
S Techni ues—Clarence E. 


--»-May 4 
P. Crauer, CLU ......Mar. 1 


nswers—A merican College 


8. Beer 


Mutual emmoustbliity—Jvemwe, R. Adams vee dev ctccseweee Feb. 
Art—C. Carne 


Smith, CLU . “Ave. j 


m cas Sckenrode 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Company Developments 


Home Office and Field Augeeetmants 


ee Stock Quotations 


Life Sales 
New Directors 
New Publications 
Obituaries 
ead Changes ..... 


.Jan, 49 


+ wean 
(Appoint 
(Cash Di 
‘ospital Se 
(Named ] 

Preside! 


ICT Life I 


(Control 
ndependen 
(Schultz 
nsurance ¢ 
(New Sal 
nterstate | 
(New Vi 


Wackson Lil 


(Control 
efferson St 
(Pays Ca 
(Declares 
(24% Sto 
(Cash Di 
holders 
ohn Hane 
(Exeeutis 
(New Pr 
afavette I 
(Officers 
egal Secu 
(Receiver 
dife Insura 
(Expands 


. jfe TInsurs 


(New ITo 
(Enters 
Field) 
(Purchas 
fe Insura 
(Western 
Control 


Rineoln In 


(Special 
(Stock TD 
incoln Na 
(Dividens 
(Dominic 
Acquire 
(Rewiona 
(Officers 


aine Fide 
(New Vi 


he Manhy 


Tere reer eee eee eee eee eee eee eeeee 


foo aa on Companies 


es by States 


Central Life, Des Moines 
(Ofticers Promoted) . Ap 

Century Life Insurance Co., Fort Worth 
(New President) May 111 

Christian Knights, Houston 
(Company Keinsured) 

Churets Life Insurance Corp., New York 
(New Actuary) ..... 

Coastal States Life Insurance Co., Atlanta 

ed with Columbus National) May 111 
Life, Kast Orange 
(Dividend to Stockholders) 

Colonial Life Insurance, East Orange 
(Negotiations Toward Purchase) .June 107 
(Stockholders Dividend) 7 

Columbus Mutual Life, Columbus 
(Officers Promoted) 

Columbus Nat’! Life Insurance pa “Atlanta 
(Merges with Coastal States) ....May 111 

Commerce Life, Houston 
(Reinsured Feb. 101 

Commercial avelers, Salt Lake City 
(Increases Capi 
(To Change wes 

Confederation Life, Toronto 
(Officers Appointed) 

Connecticut General Life Ins. Co., ‘Hartiona 
(New Vice President) May 111 

Continental Assurance, Chicago 

(Declares Extra Dividend)” 

Gem Life, Toronto 
(Dividend to Stockholders) ......Feb. 101 
(Officers Appointed) M 

Dominion Life, Waterloo, Canada 
(New President) 


Educators Mutual Life, Lancaster 
(Converts from Casualty Co.) ....Jan. 88 


1957) 


Equitable Life, New York 
(Murphy E lected President) 
(Officers Promoted) 
— Elected President) .. 
eed s Mutual Life, New York 
teinsured by Manhattan Life) ..Jan. ! 


Federal Life, Chicago 
(New Officers Elected) 
Fidelity Life & Disab., Denver 
(Dissolved) .. 
=. Colony Life Insurance Co., ig ne hur 
w Vice Presidents) 
First. United Life Insurance Co., 
(New Company) 
iaprrecten) a a , 
( . P.—Dir. of Agencies) ...Mar. 9 
The AR Life Insurance Co., Anniston 
(Merger with Reliance Life of Sunes 
une J 


Georgia) 
Franklin Life, “Sprin field 
(Officers Promoted) Mit 
Franklin Life Insurance Co., Springfic ‘id 
(Proposes 50% Stock Dividend) ..June 19 
(New Comptroller) June 10 


General American Life, St. Louis 

(Mead Elected Treasurer) 

(Group Advisory Council Formed) M: ny 11 

(Wins Court Decision) June 10 
Gibraltar Life Insurance Co., 

(New Limited Life Com any ) ...June 1} 
Government Ennployees Life, Washington 

(Cash Dividend to Stockholders) ...Jan.' 

(Executive Appointment) May 11 
Great Southwest, Phoenix 

(Changes Name) 


Best’s Life New 


(Exeentiy 
(New Vic 
nufactul 
(Officers 
(Graded 
assa chuse 
(New Vi 
lichigan I 
(Purechas 
idland M 
(Mutuall 
innesota 
(Officers 
fonarch T 
(Officers 
onuments 
(Dividen 
otor Chul 
(New Co 
utual Re 
(Officers 
lutual Be 
(Federal 
utual Ti 
(Coverag 
(Poliey | 
hational F 
(Officers 
ational F 
(Reinsur 

Disabil 


for Juni 





omielal Appointment 
_( lal Appel 


ity Income Lite, Baton Roose Pe 
ings Ba Montgomery 

: retar, 43 bs ipece dees «oie: 111 
“(Cash Div. to Stockholders) .-.-Apr. 111 
(Cash Div. to Polic i aed ove cst. Ban 
uardian Lif e, New 
(To Enter Group Field) ..........Feb. 102 
(New President) .. Fier iF 
julf Union Life, Baton Rou uge 
(New Executive Vice-President) .Apr. 111 
lome State Life, Oklahoma City 
(Appointments Feb. 102 
(Cash Dividend to Stockhoiders) . May 111 
ospital Service Plan of New Jersey, Newark 
(Named Executive Vice 

PGRNET- hag « cn eaen sec ciiceest June 108 


ICT Life Insurance Co., Dall 


(Control Ma Change} cena esos May 111 
ndependence insurance Co., Los Angeles 
(Schultz Promoted) Apr. 111 
nsurance City, Hartford 

(New Sales Manager) Mar. 98 
nterstate Life & Aocdent, Chiattaiigona 
(New Vice-President) 


Wackson Life, Memphis 


(Control Purchased) 
efferson Standard Life, Greensboro 
(Pays Cash Dividend) 
(Declares 25% Stock Dividend) . 
(25% Stock Dividend) 
(Cash Dividends to Stock- 

holders) 
ohn Hancock Mutual, Boston 
(Executive Changes) * 
(New President) ...... SiS cows ets Pe. SER 
afavette Life Insurance Co., Jats 
(Olficers Promoted) Mar. 
egal Security Life, Dallas 
(Receivership Tearing) 


eb. 
Wife Insurance Co. of Georgia, Atlanta 


(Expands Group Department) ....Mar. 99 
ife Insurance Co. of La., New Orleans 
(New Ilome Office) Apr. 112 
(Enters Hospitalization & Group 
Field) pr. 
(Purchases Louisiana Business) . “Apr. 112 
ife Insurance Co. of Missouri, St. Louis 
(Western and Southern Seeks 
Control) .. 
Aincoln Income T.ife, Lonisville 
(Special Dividend Declared) 
(Stock Dividend) 
incoln National Life, Tort Wayne 
(Dividend to Stockholders) 
(Dominion Life Control 
Acquired) Feb, 103 
(Rezional Reinsurance Office) ....Mar. 99 
(Officers Promoted) May 111 
aine Fidelity Life, Portland 
(New Vice President) 


mle Manhattan Life, New York 


Feb. 1 
mnchburg 
June ay 


(nniston 
_. June 10 


Apr. 11 
nefie ld 


. dune 1% 


June 1 


Apr. a 
1) May 
.June 10 
ladelphia 
.June I 
ington 


) sam. ! 
..May 11 
..Apr. If 


Life New 


(Executives Promoted) 

(New Vice Presidents) 

fanufacturers Life, Toronto 

(Officers Promoted) 

(Graded Premiums in Canada) 

assachusetts Mutual, Springfield 

(New Vice Presidents) 

ichigan Life, Royal Oak 

(Purchases Stock Interest) 

lidiand Mutual, Columbus 

(Mutualization Completed) Feb. 103 

innesota Muti, Life Insurance Co., St. Paul 

(Officers Promoted) May 11 

onarch Life, Springfield 

(Officers Promoted) Apr. 

onumental Life Insurance Co., Baltimore 

(Dividend to Stockholders) Mar. 100 

otor Chib of America Life, seeps 

(New Company) Jan. 8 

utual Renefit Life, Newark 

(Officers Promoted ORE eS -Mar. 100 

utual Benefit, Omaha 

(Federal Medical Program) Feb. 104 
Jan, &5 


utual Life, New York 
(Coverage for tt plemey ° 

(Policy Changes) ........+.- +2 to May 112 
lational Equity Life Ins. ‘Co., Little Rock 
(Officers Elected) May 113 
Mational Farmers Union Life, Denver 
(Reinsures Fidelity Life and 

Disability Life Business) 


National Fidelity Life, Kansas City 
(New A, eathsh seca cM 200 


ce —_— 
Nationa e, er 
(New Vine President CRs evcnecse odsMee- 100 
National ey Casualty, Phoenix 
(Increased Divs. to Stockholders) Apr. 112 
National Union Life Ins. Co., Montgomery 
(Control Purchased) .............May 11 
Nationwide Corporation, Columbus 
(Dividends to Stockholders) ... * Mar. 100 
Nationwide Life, Columbus 
(Stock Dividend ‘Decla ) ....Jdan. 85 
New York Savings Banks Life, New York 
(Officer Promotions) ............- 104 
her American Life Insurance Co., i a 
mey Vice President) Sp 
North American Re-Assurance Co., a? York 
fficers Promoted) .... May 113 
Noah Central Life, St. Paul 
(Expands Credit Division) ......Apr. 113 
Northwestern Natl. Life Ins., Minneap lis 
(Offers to Buy Stock) ............ = -& 
(Counter Offer Made) 
(Deposit Shares Transferred) .... 5 
(New V. P.—Medical erens , Ape. 
(Cash Dividend to Stock- 
holders) ... we.0Sees e' 
Northwestern Life, “Seattie 


(New O ) Mar 
Northwestern Nations Minneapolis 
(Annual Meeting Held) M 


Oglethorpe Life, Savannah 
(Correction Notice) 
Ohio National Life, Cincinnati 
(Director of Sales Promotion) ...Mar. 
Oil Industries Life, Ilouston 
(Reinsures Western Indemnity) ..Feb. 
Old American Insurance Co., Kansas City 
(100% Stock Dividend) ........... Jan. 86 
(New Vice President) 


Mar. 102 
Old American Life, Seattle 
(Officers Promoted) ............-- Apr. 113 
Old Line Life, Milwaukee 
(New Controller) .. 
(Louisiana Business Purchased) 
Old Republic, Chicago 
(Declares Stockholders martaae) eb. 105 
e ~ 


Pacific National Assurance, Salt Lake Ay - 

(Stock Purchase Offer) . June 109 
Pan-American Life, New ‘Orleans 

(Officers VP *romoted) Feb. 10: 
Pan Coastal Life Thsuranee Co., Mobile 

(Reinsurance Ceded) May 114 
Philadelphia Life, Philadelphia — 

(New Treasurer) 

(Capital Changes Proposed) 

(New President) 

(New Secretary) 

(Two for One Stock Split) 

(Declares 25% Stock Dividend) .. 

(Officer Changes) 1 
Piedmont Life Insurance Co., Atlanta 

(Merger Consummated) Jan. 86 
Plymouth Life Insurance Co., Austin 

(Officer Changes) 
Postal Life & Casualty Ins. Co., Kansas City 

(New Vice President) . May 113 
Progressive Mutual, San Antonio 

(Receiver Requested) Fr 
Protective wemety Life, Los Angeles 

(Stock Split) ...dune 110 

(Enters Life Field) ae .-June 110 
Provident American, Fort Worth 

(Placed in Receivership) 
Provident Life Insurance Co., Bismarck 

(Declares 100% Stock Dividend)..June 110 

(Cash Dividend to Stock- 

June 110 


holders) .. 
Provident Mutual, Philadelphia 

(Officers Promoted) Feb. 106 
Prudential, Newark 

(Day Elected Vice President) ....Feb. 106 

(IIeads Northeastern Home 

SOO 5 bc cNawicw ce secgec ey ceye Mar. 102 

Quaker City Life Tnsurance Co., Pbtlediybie 

(Stockholders Dividend) May 114 

(Acquires Reinsurance) ...... May 114 


Reliance Life of Georgia, Atlanta 
To Merge with the Fortune 
DD: eeseesens wongees'ee 





..June 


Jan. 86 
"Keer ‘112 


.June 107 


Re ene Notioeal. Dallas 
Vv. P. and jpeneral counsel) ......Jan. 86 
Resolute Credit Life, Hartford 
(Executive Appointments) ........Jan. 87 


Security-Connecticut, New Haven 

(New Chief Underwriter) .......Apr. 114 
Security Mutual Life Ins. Co., Binghamton 

(New Official Positions) .........May 114 
Southern Life Ins. Co. of Georgia, Atlanta 

New President) .... convcemany 1% 
Southern Republic Life, ‘Flouston 

(Neinsures Commerce Life) 
Southern United Life, Montgomery 

To Merge with Union National) .June 110 
Southwest American Life, Houston 

(Merger with Guaranty National) ..May 97 
Southwestern Life, Dallas 

(Approves Stock Dividend) ......May 100 

(Dividend to Stockholders) Mar. 102 
Standard Insurance, Portland 

(New President) 

(New President) 

(New Vice-President) 
Standard Life of the South, 

(New Vice President) une 110 
State Mutual Life, Worcester 

(Sedgwick Resigns) . 7 

(Long Elected Vice President) . ‘feb: “106 

(Officers Promoted) Apr. 114 
Sun Life, Montreal 

(Officers Promoted) . Feb. 106 


Texas Prudential Insurance Co., Galveston 
(Stock Split) Mar. 102 
Trinity Reserve Life Ins. Co., Dallas 
(A & H Business Reinsured) .-Feb. 101 


Union Central Life Insurance Co., Cincinnati 

(Officers Promoted) June 110 
Union Labor Life, New York 

(New Executive Vice President) “sage. 87 

(New Vice Vresident) . 106 
Union Life Insurance Co., Little itor - 

(New Vice President) May 114 
Union Mutual Life, Vortland 

(Neorganizes Group Department) Mar. 102 

(New Vice Reg) May 114 
Union National Life, 

(New Pronient ite . on 103 
Union National Life Ins. Co., Hous 

(Reinsures Christians Knights) tore, 101 
Union National Life Insurance Co., Jasper 

(Merging with Southern United). Sans 110 
United Fidelity Life, Dallas 

(New Secretary) 

(Quarterly Dividend Paid) 
United Services Life, Washington 

(Capital Changes) 

(Pays Extra Dividend) 

(Stock Dividend Paid) 
Unity Life and Accident, Syracuse 

(Now a Mutual Life Company) . 
Unity Mutual Life, New York 

(New Title) Mar. 103 
Universal Life & Accident, iteomington 

(New Vice Vresident) Feb, 107 
Universal Life and Accident Ins. Co., Dallas 

(New Chairman of the Roard) . May 115 
The Universal Savings Life, Birmingham 

(Offers to Buy American 

Republic) 


Victory Life Ins. Co., Memphis 
(Ruys Control of Jackson life) -Apr. 111 
Vulean Life and Ace. Ins. Co., Birmingham 
(Declares 10% Stock Dividend) . .May 


Wabash Life, Indianapolis 
(New Vice President) Feb. 107 
Washington National, Evanston 
(Officers Promoted) Feb. 107 
Western Indemnity, Houston 
(Business Reinsured) Feb. 107 
Western & Southern Life 7. Co., Cincinnati 
(New President) eoeeeMay 115 
Western States Life, Fargo 
(Officers Promoted) 
(Dividends to Stockholders) a 
Wisconsin Life Insurance Co., woe 
(Director of Agencies) Mar. 103 
Woodmen Accident and Life, Lincoln 
(Director of Edueation) Mar. 103 
(New Director of Education) ....May 115 
(New Actuary) May 115 
Woodmen of the World, Omaha 
(Legislative Committee Changes) Mar. 103 


-Mar. 103 


June 107 





The Indispensable Life Insurance Programming Tool! 


Settlement Options contains all the options since 1900 for 95%, 
of the life insurance in force today! 


FLITCRAFT Inc., 


Price $7.00 


75 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 
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LIST OF ADVERTISERS 


Affiliated National Hotels Massachusetts Indemnity and Life, Boston, Mass. 
American Life, Birmingham, Ala. Massachusetts Mutual Life, Springfield, Mass. 
American National, Galveston, Texas Metropolitan Life, New York, N. Y. 

Amicable Life, Waco, Texas Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Atlantic Life, Richmond, Va Minnesota Mutual Life, St. Paul, Minn. 

Atlas Life, Tulsa, Okla. Monarch Life, Springfield, Mass. 

Baltimore Life, Baltimore, Md. .............s0000ss0beceeeeeees eee 4 magn gsr ee gs ie ¥- 
Bankers Life, Des Moines, Iowa 


Bankers Union Life, Denver, Colo. ...........-.s.eeeeeeeeeeeee National Cash Register Co., Dayton, Ohio 
Beneficial Life, Salt Lake City, Utah National Life & Accident, Nashville, Tenn. 

Ween Ae Sa; Bec Oe: WN TR ia Rie. ce ene gasncedees National Life, Des Moines, Iowa 

Borchardt & Co., Alvin, Detroit, Mich. National Life Insurance, Montpelier, Vt. .........-....+e+eeeee 
Boston Mutual Life, Boston, Mass. National Old Line, Little Rock, Ark. 

Bowles, Andrews & Towne, Richmond, Va. National Reserve Life, Topeka, Kansas 
Nationwide Insurance Companies, Columbus, Ohio 
Nelson and Warren, St. Louis, Mo. 

New American Life, Billings, Mont. 

North American Life, Chicago, Tl. 

North American Reassurance, New York, N. Y. 
Northwestern Mutual Life, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Northwestern National Life, Minneapolis, Minn. 


California-Western States, Sacramento, Calif. 

Campbell, Donald F., Jr., Chicago, Tl. 

Caplan & Co., Albert J., Philadelphia, Pa. ..................+.-. 
Central Life, Des Moines, Iowa 

Central Standard Life, Chicago, Ill. 

Cleveland Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio 

Coates, Herfurth & England, San Francisco, Calif. 

Colonial Life, East Orange, N. J. Occidental Life, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Columbian National Life, Boston, Mass. Occidental Life, Raleigh, N. C. 
Continental Assurance, Chicago, Ill. Old Republic Life, Chicago, Il. 


Dawson & Son, Inc., Miles M., Springdale, Conn. : Pan-American Life, New Orleans, La. 
Paul Revere Life, Worcester, Mass. 
Eastman Kodak Co., (Verifax Div.), Rochester, N. Y. Provident Life & Accident, Chattanooga, Tenn. .............--- 
Sitinaiee iin maroon gage ‘N.Y Pe oe meee wa Remington Rand Div. of Sperry Rand Corp., New York, N. 
. Q nt? ee ing Republic Nati Lif x 
Equitable Life Insurance, Des Moines, Iowa spuitic Natienal Lite, Dales, Texas 


Reserve Life, Dallas, Texas 
J », , ¥ \4 , , 
isterbrook Pen Company, Camden, N. J. Royal Typewriter Co., New Work, N.Y. 2.2... ccsccccdeccsvece 


Pe ee RATIO ENS OS gama 


. 


agp een 


Federal Life & Casualty, Battle Creek, Mich. 

Federal Life, Chicago, Ill. 

Fidelity Mutual Life, Philadelphia, Pa. 

First Boston Corp., The, New York, N. Y. ..........eseeceeeee 
Franklin Life, Springfield, Ill. 

French Lick-Sheraton Hotel, French Lick, Ind. 


Schulmerich Carillons, Inc., Sellersville, Pa. 

Security Benefit Life, Topeka, Kans. 

Sengbusch Self Closing Inkstand Co., Milwaukee, Wis. ........ 
Shenandoah Life, Roanoke, Va. 

Southland Life, Dallas, Texas 

State Farm Life, Bloomington, 

Gabriel, A. G., Detroit, Mich. en ae tae 

Goodfarb, Lenard E., Philadelphia, Pa. ‘an hae a prvacsl os aay 

Great American Reserve, Dallas, Texas : o > = 


Great Southern Life, Houston, Texas Texas Prudential, Galveston, Texas 
Groves, W. E., New Orleans, La. Tiffany & Co., Carl A., Chicago, Ill. 
Guarantee Mutual Life, Omaha, Neb. Title Guarantee Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Travelers Insurance, Hartford, Conn. 


Haight, Davis & Haight, Inc., Indianapolis, Ind. Tressel & Associates, Harry S., Chicago, Ill. 


Haloid Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

Higgins & Co., E. P., Philadelphia, Pa. Underwriters Credit & Guaranty Corp.,.San Francisco, Calif. 
United Insurance Co. of America, Chicago, Ill. 

Indianapolis Life, Indianapolis, Ind. United Benefit Life, Omaha, Neb. 

United Services Life, Washington, D. C. 

United States Life, New York, N. Y. 


Lafayette Life, Lafayette, Ind. Washington National, Evanston, Ill. .............-....eeeeeue- 
Liberty National Life, Birmingham, Ala. Wisconsin National Life, Oshkosh, Wis. 

Life of Georgia, Atlanta, Ga. Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder, New York, N. Y. 

Life of Missouri, St. Louis, Mo. Wood Office Furniture Institute, Washington, D. C. 

Life of Virginia, Richmond, Va. Woodward and Fondiller, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Lincoln National Life, Fort Wayne, Ind. Woodward, Ryan, Sharp & Davis, New York, N. 


Jefferson Standard Life, Greensboro, N. C. .............00 ee eee 


OAS GEOL A ET I RR TTC AL I ET SE I a Nl 


“The above discriminating list of clients recognize that an advertisement in BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS is a mark of 


distinction as only those insurance companies which receive our recommendation are permitted to advertise in its columns.” 








